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Preface 

l or years I have wishv*tl l\)r a publication introducing teachers lo Josephine 
Miles* insights on the teaching of composition. This publication fulfills 
that wisfi. . : 

P'or the past twenty years Josephtnii? Miles has-been an inspiration and 
guide to teachers of literature and ci)mpt)sitlcn through her Wi)rk with the 
Central Calift>inia Ct)uncil of Teachers oi E^nglish, the California Associa- 
tion of Teachers of I:ni;lish, and the teaching credential progrtmi in Jhe 
SchooPof Hducatit)n at t'hcHlniversity^of California, Berkeley, She helped 
plan the Bay.Arey Writing Project in the late IWKs and annually partici- 
pated in the Bay Area Writing Pn)icct Invitational Summer Instimte, Her 
analysis of predication has given teachers nev^' insights into , ways (xf 
helping f>tudenis develop an expt)sitt)ry thesis. Her. writings have identified 
oneof the central problems in the way writing is taught: 'Mt is that a .sort 
of inert trust in data as data, uninjjerpreted, and' a counter mistrust of 
human. Uiought, hasjcd Americans lo tCach fact rather than ideas and 
accumulation rather than compositit^n." 

rpartioularly want to thank Richard Murphy, Bay Area Writing Project 
teacher consultant from b)78, now at the University of Santa Clara, for 
helping coordinate the preparalitm of this publication. 

' ' -'i ■ ■ 

James Gray, Director 
Bay ArealWritififf Project 
lhtivet\\it\\ of Calt/ornw, Berkeley 
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\. Introduction 

How to develop an idea at l|||tht or eighty? That is the question to which 
teachers dcvofe themselves, and on which teachers of composition in 
^vcry siihject spend a special amount of time. Graphically, we recognize 
an idea when the lightbulh in a comic strip goes on. In language, what are 
its traits and how can we help people of all ages and f)UFposes make their 
ideas lii^ht up with ease and pleasure? 

An idea,jas I am using the term here, is a generiiliyation. It makes not 
a slatemeht 0>l specification. Hke "The boy built th<| boat," but a gainer al-; 
, remark like "Boys build boats" -^that is, it plufalizes the person or extends 
the time of the predicate by saying something imgoing, applicable to more 
lhao one instance. What we calLa proposition, or assertion, or (heme, or 
thesis is this general idea which Can hold specifics together. It js the way 
t)f ihinking that makes |>ossible the forming A)f plans, choices, theories, 
hypotheses: '*We plan \o leave tomorrow ^/;/f/ to go from here to Chicago," 
"*Wc'll ct(hcri\v\\c f); go by plane." '"// we are delayed, we'll let you know," 
In other words, the logic o{ generalization allows for additions (andi or 
choices ami alternatives lor). ^ or causes and implications (if), with their 
negatives hta. nor. (Itoui^h. Phese concern ^///. none^ or '.vom^^ — the last 
being usually what we know enough about to generalize, though scientific 
daw may try ti) deal with absolutes. As a basis, the grammar of generaliza- 
tion coopera-les with logic ami rhetoric by providing just the" forms, <he 
adjunctive (adjective) and ccmjunctive modifying phrases ahd clauses 
which sup|>ly context for the subject-predicate and the stages of its 
development. 

VVhcn journalists ask for the ccmtext of when, where. hq\\\ \vh\\ about 
w ho'W hiU they are focusing ^ipon this nucleus of grammar-logic, the asser- 
' tion \vith its adjoining qualifications. Kven a word has such a form. In 
(nteiinediaiv. for example, the niecf is the nucleus of tiieaning, X\\t inter^ 
the prefi\ of where or place, the ate the suffix of how or manner. So too a 
sentence has a nucleirsof meaning, the subject-predicate in a context of 
adjuncts as for exaniple in "Irttei*riiediate schools in the western states 
grow more complicated when they grcrw older." the assertion about the 
topic intermediate schools, that they grow more complex, is qualified by 
place where and time when. So too a thesis paragraph or chapter on inter- 
mediate schools could be supported by adjunctive paragraphs or chapters 
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with more about the western states and more about the stages of their 
growing. older. A paragraph may modify other paragraphs just as i^wond 
or phrase or clause^may modify others, # * 

As people have ideasN^t- eight or eighty/ they may develop these ideas 
in a word or sentence or. a paragraph or a chapter or book. The center is 
(he simple generalization: that*s what we need to teach al eVery stage, 
fron^■'Wha^.i^ we went to (he zoo tcimorrow/r to "What if we revised our 
/oo management''" When, the making and supporting of generalizations 
is understood, then ihe teaching come^: adapting the use of various 
stages ol knowledge in various courses and subjects. 

At different school ages, people have different beliefs and opinions and 
can volimieer or search out the specifics to support them so that each 
can take his own responsibility; there's no subject "too large," no verb 
like 'is" loo simple, n(^ subject like "1" too personal to he useful if th 
context calls for it. Stylo or rhetoric is a force aiding grammar ancl lo{Jc 
by habitual devices of em[)hasis like order, paralleltsnu varieties in struc- 
ture. The ^student can learn lo distinguish between his own style and that 
of the encvclopcdia: what he can be responsible for saying in his own way 
as distinguished from other matters in other ways, A ^oung child tjiay 
choose the /oo over the aquarium, while an older student may choose 
realism over romanlicism: they vary procedCires with choices in both' 
ciises. . v' . ; ' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

The staiidard so-called genres like essay, narrative, drama, lyric, have 
strong historical li'terarv validity and arc important for courses in litera- 
ture. Hut. every subfbct is concerned with (lajly writing as the development 
of ideas. [\»ople eight or eighty, verbal or manual or mathematical need 
practice to make choices and follow consequences. 

So, we may say to students- you have done some writing at home and 
in school. re()orts and letters and stories — whatever you have needed to 
uritc. N()u .you are going to study more closely and consciously the 
relation bAiween your suKject and your idea - what you write about and 
how you^rite it. You have an idea about something* You make a gen- 
eralization about something, and then you support that idea with specific 
examples of where or when or how- or \vh\\ so that' your readers will 
understand w,hat you mean. 

F*or example, you may write about the. beach near y(5ur house. You want 
{o tell others, that it is too rocky for safe swinu.iiing. That*s the generali- 
zation or theme: Is it true all the tiriie? No, not in . winter. Is it true over all? 
Not at the south end.' So' you may write, '^Except in winter and except at 
the south end. my -beach is too rocky for swi/nmingi" Then you may want 
to explaiii more — "becau.se of the irregular tides, especially in stormy 
.seasons." How^? with sand worked away to a depth of three feet. Each of 
these specifications may be given a^word or phrase as here. or. a whole 
sentence or a paragraph or a chapter You could tell a little or a^great deal 
about the irregular working^of the tides depending on how much you knew 



and wanted to communicate. But* always your basic geherali/ation says 
who or what iiboiii who or what, wjth the additional specificities of when, 
where, how, of why, time; place, manner:Or cause. These are the tradition- 
al niatters of jnformatit)n we think of; what w^ need. to know in order to 
verify or believe :the yeneralixatiQn. ✓ 

The logic** t)f presenting sucK additive material suggests that it may . 
simply be added; item and item and item I tides and winds and weathers): 
or it may be suggested as alternatives or comparisons; item or item; or 
on the other hartjp: or it may be suggested by implication; by //item, then 
item, or because, or therefore: with such negatives a!> hut, nor thouf^h: 

. . Practice makes this basic thought easy. You can practice briefly every 
day with a ten minute piece o( writing which we can then collect or 
exchange arid read ahrud. to see if the various attentions are clean For 
example: Hverybody think of ;usubjcct for himself: /cnvt'/.s. /oo//?a//, school, 

whales, checsehurj^ers WffaU%! What about them? See them! And 

what about them! - or, take Mt)ira's, ft)r example, cheeseburgers — now. 
Moi-ra what will you generali/.e abt)ut that subject to make an idea for 
development** How about '^cheeseburgers put me to sleep?" All the time? 
Late in the evening, when I'm home, and theyVejoaded^with pickles: Note 
that. the when and where arc added with the use of an and, A different 
4hoice could be a comparison: cheeseburgers put me to sleep faster than 
muiU^ do. Or im explanation: cheeseburgers put me to sleep, so I 

smnndn't cat them for lunch. Now that you have the core (^f the idea, 
development follows: the sentence or paragraph steps of how cheese- 
burgers put you to sleep, or why less in comparison or what your reaction 
is. You develop the idea or predicate "put me> to sleep," jn one way or 
ar^other, depending on what Vi^ur point is, stressing yourself in ct^ntrast to 
a friend. ()r time v{ day when true, or what rea.sons are. Yt)u may some- 
times have heard that you organize the topic, the cheeseburgers, but that 
is confusing, because anything can be said about them; It's what- you 
choose to say about them that determines the development of your writing. 

No subject is too+>ig or too siiiall or too ct>mplictited just so long as you 
control what you have t,a.;^<\y al)out it. A subject like death may. sound 
more abstract or complicated than cheeseburgers: but if you decide what 
you yourself can say about it, as, for example. "When death appeared in 
my life, it didn't frighten me" or "I came clbse to death with' the death of 
my cat and it upset me for weeks,' then you are on tj|^ firm ground of- 
experience. It's dangecous to u.se superlatives like closest, or never or 

I always because they are difficult to give good evidence for; but in the 
statement on the cat the possibilities are safely limited. You can say 
'*Asidtj from the cat, I can't think of any animal I've seen die,'* or whatever 
the truth imiy be. 

If you 4ire getting some of your facts from .secondary piaterials* bookl 
articles, encyclopedias beyond y(>ur own knowledge, be careful that you 
phrase ihc chief generalization in a way that you -^ourself can support 



and that you make clear (he diffetence between |^.)t hers infortiimion and 
yours. 

When yt)u have. darifiecV your main idea by developing its stages and 
coming to a stop, try haviiii^ someone'elsc read your. paper to see whether 
.he can recognize thai main idea and. its stages, that is^ whether you arc 
as clear as you hi>ped to be. I'or aSvhile, until you've had practice, your 
readers, may qiiestion either your main idea .or the way yoci develop it: 
stay with them tifl there's gener^jl agreement you're making sense. 

I rom there on, yt>u may proceed till you are writing cost-analyses for 
I (f>e business yt)u're in. or proposids for governmental reform, or ^studies^ 
. , of .fihns you like, or specifieatit)ns for contracts, or editorials, or essays, 
as in ll^sis, or feature articles in magazines, or philosophical debates, pr 
any of the forms m which pet)ple prt)pose. develop, share, revi.se the ideas/ 
so necessar>, bt)th generally and specrfically, to making the world go round. 

The essays, gathered here have been written at different times during 
four decades, with one steady theme, the power of studcjits to compose 
therr thoughts and the pt)wer o\ teaching to help 'them, the .firs^two 
essays deal wiih an early group of experiments:' the second two, with 
Working principles:. the third, with more technical analyses of the way 
-language works - the nu)vable. ctSinpi)s.able parts of composition: and .{he ^ 
. - ■:>:JiJnal essay, with a general restatement. In additic^n to objective reports 
/;m(l .subjevUivt^ jt)urnal entries, esl^ays in ideas are making eleUr fhcir. 
^ power in the deveh)ping of intlividual thought' and responsibility. . 




The Freshman at Composition 

At the first meeting of an English 1 A class, in February 1948, I asked the 
thirty students to write a half-hour essay on their hon:ie town. I did not 
discuss the problem except' to say that by an essay I me&nt a brief and 
•unified exposition which would make clear lo the reader the student*s 
town as he saw it. > 
The following paper on Pittsburgh represents the work of two-t;Hirds of 
• the class. * ■ 

' -I- ■ . . " ■ 
■ It has often been said that if Pittsburgh, New York, and perhaps 
two or three, other cities^were bombed untiP their industry was 
rendered useless that theUnit'^d States would be powerle^is and at 
the supreme will of the enemy. Such a statement is possibly very 
true. 

; My home town is Pittsburgh,'Pennsylvania.'and I take great pride 
in the fact that Pittsburgh is my hometown. Tffe great steel indus- 
try gave my family a very conifortable living. I was able to 
develop in The city in a way that I had pride in my town. Pitts- ' 
burgh -a city of about 7(K),(KK)- seemed to me a small. town • " 
where 1 had interest in the surroundings and events in every part 
of the city. . . ' " 

Pittsburgh is not merely a memory of smoke and soot to me/ 
but more as a place that recalls memories of gay and- colorful 
times. Picnic grqunds. city parks, zoos. and. even th^smoke. • v 
stacks of ofher cities will ne^ver have the appeal- to my eyes as ' 
those of Pittsburgh. * ' 

The reader vyill note that each separate paragra\)h malfes a separate 
poitu, tht; first abikuit the vulnerability iftid importance of large cities, 
the.socond about the familiar comfoifl of Pittsburgh as a town to grow 
up iiK. the third about^hv memory of good times despite smoke and spot. 
In no way do the.se three points make a whole. The student has taken no 
responsible'' point of view: he has not thought of the. city as a vyhole: he 
^ has not thougtit of his essay as a. unit. 



This, lack of responsibility, characteristic of most of the members of 
the class, seems to me the ceriij;*! serious problem in the teaching of 
composition. Matters of sentence and paragraph structure, of agreement, 
reiference, and transition, alLsetm to me subordinate to. and indeed 
dependent ""upon, the matter of the student s responsibility for his own 
guiding ideas. Sentence-making is predication, and to predicate is to assert 
ah ilea, .selecting and treating facts from a point of view. Paragraph-mak- 
ing J.s th<j developmetit ojf such ideas and the relationship between thehi.' 
Composition involves an individual responsibility of thought. The student 
from. Pittsburgh does not compose. 

The best sip^le .sjiimmary one could make of this e.ssay would say that 
though Pitt.sburgh is important as an industrial center it is also pleasant 
as a home;. but this statement does not. really reflect the student*s inten- 
tions. When, at the next meeting. I asked each student to write one sen- 
tence summarizing his e.ssay. this student, wrote. "My home town is 
one of the greatest steel centers in the world situated around the point 
where the twotpvers join to form the Ohio." Most other sentences were 
equally far fforn their e.s.says and equally unuseful as even possiblie ideas 
for development. It seemed to me thi^refore.that the students had almost 
no concept of the problems involved in sluting and developing an idea, the 
central process. in writing exposition. | 

.Sw.bordin*tely. the unea.se in putting words tOgt;^ther may be noted as 
tyiJical. The first confusion olthats, the repctitioTK|)f **home town.'* the. 
difficulties in the 'M was to develoff* .sentence and thH^'*surroundings and 
eij^ents", sentence, the niisu.sed as. show that tht' lack '^f organization in 
.tijought makes for a difficulty in phrasing as.- well. The stb^Jent was prob- 
^vbly trying to write as simply as possible, yet the chaos of his'thought made 
'even simplicity of .sentence structure impossible. \ 

The next paper, on. Boulder, is typical of a smaller group. *\i 

./•' ■ ' ■ 11 * " . . ■ ^ \' / ■• 

Boulder Colorado is a city of fifteen, thousand people. The y ni- 

. versity of Colorado is located there and most of the city's acHtvi- . 
tie^and function^ are clo.sely related to the college. The colle'^ 

'iSyictually the^main industry of Bouldef. aad without the .school 
the- town would have little life. 

vPu.ring the summer. nuVnths many touri.sts stop or pass through ' 
. BOnlder. It is one of the gateways to the Rocky Mountains which 
. are a great tourist attraction, the town is built on the edge of 
• the great plains with its back to the rising range of the Rockies. 
Within a few minutes of Boulder you can be high in. the mountains 
or far out iA the flat plains; 

In winter nu)nth.s skiing and ice skating are the main attractions. 
Hundreds of students and local citizens flock' to the frozen lakes, 
or to one of the many ski runs. . 



As in any smaljl (own you soon know practically everyone you * 
lileet; It is hard to realize the value of many friends and the feel- 
ing of being known which is hard to obtain in a larger city. 

This is a little more smoothly wrftten. It has, moreover, a good useful 
central idea in its first paragraph, the second selitence; and such a helpful 
beginning is relatively rare. Yet.the development of this idea again shows 
no responsibility of point of view or plan. The secontl paragraph tends to 
undermine .the first by its emphasis on- the importance of tou^rists. Perhaps 

;^a contrast between winter and summer charactf^ristics is intended, . but 
the point of contrast is never started or made clear in relation to first or, 

I last paragraphs. The concluding idea of friendliness is agaiiv a new and 
linassociated one. In. phrasing, the difficulties though present are milder; 
the whole essay; like a half-dozen others, sounds fairly easy and ptea.sant:, 
yi^i it is merely a series of scraps of thought. ' 

Fi(teen thousand people.. .importance ofthe University... location and 
tourist attraction. . .winter sports. . . friendliness, these are all bits from a 
conmiercial folder. They domot represent a habit bf th5Cfght. They do not 
represent a sv*rtsc i>f composition. They indicate neither the awareness of 
coriimunity which Social Studies aim for," nor the awareness of technical 
skills which the study of English as a tool would make ptain; they show 
indeed bytheir very coitfusion the need for greater integration of methods. 

The reader may wonder whether there wa.s no adequate paper among 
the thirfy. no essay which did simply develop an idea about the character 
o^ a town. This one on Oakland comes closest (o adequacy, I.think, though 
it makes troubling omissions. ^At least it takes an attitude, a negative one 
about the si/e and interrelation, and develops the idea of dependence 
through three. clear paragraphs to. a fairly summary. co'nclusion. 

V . Ill 

Oakland is my home town although it is more a fairly *lar^e city 
than a town. Its chief characteristic seems to be that it covers a ^ 
' large area and thus makes transportation very difficult. 

The city is apt to'^depend upon San Francisco. Its neighbors, , 
rather than to have'a more or less independent existejntfe as do 
other similar cities. Many Oakland residents work across^the bay, 
'and (Jakland is known as San Francisco's bedroom. Just as occu- 
patic^nal activities are-concentrated in the other city, so are cultural • 

. matteVs considered almost second clafis.in Oakland. The Oakland 
Symphony orchestra is not the equal of the San Francisco Sym- 
|)hony orchestra: the museunis and art galleries and the theatre 
are slighted in Oakhuul, Thus, what goes on in Oakland mifst .be 

■ considered in the light of its proximity to a larger and more im- 
portant city. 

Industry in my home Jiown is growing, in fact, grow|h is ev^fy- 



• f> • • ■ ■ ^ ' 

.Nvtiifefe; and the ci^^f holds more promise at the momehyB^in it 
doesachml am>nTpUshment. Thcj p6ri^roou5;ef) to becl)riie^ Wery 
iirtportant lmthe future. Army uhd navy installations should' pjay 
an iniportant part^ in this development. Oakland is the western 
terminus of ihe.railroads, arid^wijl not be\by^is,sed Jby jjxpandin/ 
industry ior this /eason/'* * / » ♦ . ; 

My home town then Is this! lus a, lar^.^^-ity, Hutrii is not Jik^e 
similar chre^ becaus5? jtf its remtion t'o othffc.rvitieJi of the' bay area.' 

• U js'ohi'\)f a nfcCwo.rk of tcHvniirand*oij[res which have growr\ \fp • 
ar^rUnd San'Frunciscc) bay, ' ' V ' 



'Thi<i was the oiily paper'which stJeriiijd conscious, of the problem ()f 




;prOgresji fi> C and ^ gri^ first-ijay exercise^ 




from all [>tirts, of *the eouniry' 'ffom aW sorts of leaching systems, ifom 
'Berkeley, Oakland, Piedmont, San>Franciscd, U>«i Angele^iasT. WelV as 
Pitts^burgh. Pennsylv^^ja; and it :is .thjy^W surprising that tte 
difficull^es; center at the; same^^cus; ,al^ making and d^jvelopihg of 
statemerft.'-^;/ - ' . ' ■' • ■ » . *V 

1 have ao^i<*^^^ aad I am not sure 

of itsJrutK/bdl^P^^ it' lentatively It is that a sort of inert^ 

trust in data asidata;.:uftrnt0rjpret^ and a counter mi$tru,st of human; 
thought, has led Alherieknis tojeach fact rather than idejfi and accun/u- 



;lati^)n rather than comp()sitibnV>^l)(^n I \isk stAidents what sort of fjrac^ice ^ ' 
Mil ii?riting they havo had iti' hi|h'VehooL say they have writhun 



"descriptions" or "reports,'* and when I ask bf^hat 'p^qjgiples' l^^^^ 
were organ izeijlj^^jy kK>kAtj|ank. When they bring me hl^h ' school exer-; " 




orcfeiU^r what use if was or to what purpoW |ifey;;W^^ i>t. ;And of 

other logical orders, like impliyatipja) . ^^^^^ t|iey 
seemunaware* ' ^-/^i-^-^ '^'7 "v'^^^^^^ .*V'^'; :^ . 

, , It may |)e that we* are sp unaware ourselvej'jL^y^w t^^^ how to 

' co ordinate and .sybordiriate, how to genpraHi^!^!^^ 
how to compose, that \ye Cann6i teaqh a, younger /^^ner^ may/ 
. '\ bt\ as.the scientists havie jjuggestcJd to uS'^ the victims iof»ieer ynlnter- 
.t' preted dat'a,;as meanifgitss as can be. If s#,.if we hai^^l^ 



(Hir facts, we shall have no predicates for (^ur 'subje.cts, no (^jeiuesjor. 
our essays» no points for our remarks, no responsibilities for our actions. 

But I think the teachers of co4iipositi(nr are the veryt^nes who need 
not be Jio lost. I hey know that the subject is what the predicate makes if, 
aiVl that the theme is what its development nhakes^it. They know that the 
h/man niind can take a cc^nsisieni responsiblfity for vChat it has; to say. 
They k!V>w that the selection and arrangement of materials to a purpose^ 
a purpose weiijhetl and evaluated, is as serious a 'lask'as can be con- 
ceived of. * * . ' 
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^ The College at C^mpositton 



This is a suntnuiry t)f ix%Cj^ov{ \o Bt^keley s Coritniino; ^>n Educational 
Policy by (he Committee oi\ Impujvement of Students ' ProstT, li)M)-52, 
" Widespread dissatisfaction with iho quality of Mudents' writing, a dis- 
satisfaction expressed strongly both vyithin the University of California 
and from outside, led the Ct^mminee on Educational Policy, with (he 
encouragement t>f the President, tt) "establish in 1930 a subcommittee for 
..experimental sdidy t>f students' actual abilities in classroom writing, and 
means of improvenient. Under the advisorship of Professor B. H,. Lehman 
and the directorship of the fenylish lA-IB Chairmen, the committee com- 
prise\l advisors fr^^in Phih)st)phy and Speech, representative faculjy mem- 
bers from fifteen c\)|laborating departments, and a staff, of five teaching 
iiistants. ^/ * , . 

f':ach teaching assistant vvork^jd with one department the first year and 
with tvvc) the second, in >vays;;developed by departmental, suggestio*n. 
Ways ranged froni close guidanc^'of all students in svwall coursfes. through 
limited intlividual guidance of the worst stiidents in large /courses, to 
general guidance by lecture for all the students .t)f large courses. They, 
ranged also in intensity, from compulsory rewriting to voluntary con- 
ference and to general suggestions made in letture.^. The work was con- 
centrated when possible in courses central to departmental majors in the 
junior year, in order to check normal upper-divi.sion ability. Some lower- 
. division courses and some uriga^ded control groups w^re included, 'Teach- 
ing assistants read and marke^analyzecl and graded at least one midterm 
fand final, or two major papers, for each of i3(X) students. 

The committee found that in .all departments, in all types of written 
Work, at all levels studied, about 25% (if the. students wrote inadequately 
(p or F) in midterm work. This D writing was most often /?o//^illogiCiil and 
ungrammatical. Oply a small proportion of students wrote merely ungram- 
matically;^ most wrote illogically; that is, did not fulfill the assignment, 
answer the question, or relate evidence to generalization, | . 
^ There were* correlations: (a) With Grade Point Average iri University: 
that of the D writer averaged 1.3, while that of the adequate writer av- 
eraged L6; the .D writer, that is, is e(Jucable, or at least*4Hl probably 
receive his degree ffom the Univershjj) (b) With background of passing 
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work m SuHject A. English, or Speech: half (he D writers checked for such 
« background have it, half have not; that is, mere background is not enough; 
demand for its use is necessary, (c) Wiih grades given by course-readers: 
a 50% discrepancy in midterm ^papers and a 30% discrepancy in final 
papers, the grade for writing usually the lower 

. And there was improVen\ent. Whatever the method of guidance, as long 
as there was sgme'clear guidaace siipported by co^rse instructor and 
reader, ab(>ut SO^^o of^ the D studentsjnlproved by at least onb whole grade 
both in writing*and in subject from midterm to fmal. In control groups, 
only 5% to 20% improved. As a whole, the most effective results were 
obtained iri courses where course instructor and reader collaborated with 
prose-assistant in- \v/o hi>urs o( detailed technical discussion of student 
papers and methods. t)nce after midterm, once before final. Students with 
positive backgrounds in English-Speech were most apt to improve. Inte- 
gr4tii>n of demand and instructit)n appeared to be essential. • 
The committee has therefore suggested that, the problem of student 
wriiing is^'undanicntal lo the problem t)f student learning. One fifth of our 
students write bydly. and mainly because they think badly. They are given 
fs by readers and degrees by the University not for their ability to state 
i^rtd develop ideas but for their use of key-phrases or answers to true-false 
qiieMions. At least half of^them have skills^in writing and thinking which 
they can put to use if cidled upt)n. The subcommittee has therefore sug- 
gested a further and deeper integration of writing with learning throughout 
the University by further collaboration with instructors and readers. 

The stintie<5 ()f the past two years have shown that at least a majocMy of 
writers can meet the demancll for good writing if it is brought firmly *and 
mstructiveiy lo their attention: and that, indeed, it. is less the skill than the 
incentive that is lacking. The skill, howcfer. is only latent; it has not been 
focused on learning at the University level. The instructor and his reader 
can help the studctVt adapt treatment of material to the time available: 
how to analyze the form oi questions and assignn,\ents in order to oVgani/.e 
answers into relevanl^orm: how to devijlop a working vocabulary for the 
course: how to take responsibility for thinking through problems and 
supplying adequate evij^ence.for generalizations. Such practical help does 
much to eliminate the hasty, haphazard, and hysterical examination arid 
paper writing that so drastically deflates the instructor's own sense of 
accomplishment in his teaching and the student iti his'learning. 

As aid to the Clarification of a standard, the following section makes 
points f(^l^consideration on reajling and evaluating, as well ason^eaching.^ 

Spccffii- Sfamlanis 

Of Rhetoric: Does the answer show awareness of audience and clear 
points of view? 

Of Logic: . Uocs the answer fit the question or assignment; does the 
solliti^n fit the problem? ^ i 



^ th^ answer, fit the full requirement of the question? 

* latie.q.uacy) * 

question askiny lor comparison Of X and Y is- not 
^ |a;tisfied"by a listing of qualities of X an^l*of Y. 
"^Does thc'answer tVjust the one questifvi, not two or three*" 
others'^ irejovance) ,^ ' ■ I 

|)=^s4ts.sion. ()f pre-X and post^X is i)ften not pertinent to 
• • " i^eiiuestep description of X. ? 

'^^U'^^ T**"^^'*';^^ answer lit together to make a 

. whoi^:\|t^phcrcncc) \ o • . 

^^-ar prescntuuon of such, bysic relationships as 
. ifi|.''^|>hditit)Tial (if, ..then), the alternative leither, . ,or)v 

tlTf<^,itjGjditivc (arid.,, and), with their negatives? 

Of (Iraminar- l)()cs^Ji.hy constructic^n of the answering statement' fit the 
guidin'ir..cv.)nvc the finglish language ' 

Are appi^priatc signs put to use? (spelliiig and*punctuatuVn) 
l)t)cs'^:tbc \vritcr distinguish between hyphens, which 
^ . ctHinee'i, and commas, which separate? . 

VVhcji studying the construction of the ijfie Vanal, does 
he disiinj^ish between the spelling Em' rmd the spelling 

Is (here mislen<;ling capitalization in "The Pacific , Settle- 
mcnf ol disputes,*-, as il" there were one specific settle- 
ment? 

Are the* terms of the courseT*?^k,\vell as the standard terms 
of the language, put seriously to use? I^)eabulary) 

Does (he student learn in tiyie for his examirthtion in 
History what the wor^d institiuion usually yieans for 
, HistoYy? 

Are statements clearly constructed? (syntax) 

Does predicate fit subject? and are connections and 
modifications clear? Are references accurate? Are per- 
^ son, nuiubers, tense<i consistently used, without coti- 

, fusing shifts? ^ 

Clarity of statement is ckyscly associated witl^ cjarity of understanding, 
Note for example an unclear bhiebook statement in contrast to a clear one, 
the two written in the sanae class under the .same prt^ssures: 

( 1 ) Viscosity of n\aHUta affects the texture of a rock by its ability to 
change position on the respect of raising to highe; level allowing 

. -/the magma to cool faster jjiving glossy texture. In lavas the .same 
hold l>ut the environment differs i4i that it may be expo.sed allow- 
..^in^'^'^tMi faster cojtling. The moving magma due to lo<||^vi.scosity 
ma^pick up rock particles will alter texture. 



: (2^. If the viscosity of a hnigma is high, The movement of ions^towards 
centers , of crvj^tiUlizatioTi is ''impeded. Therefore ^npre and 
smaller crystals tent! to'iform/Qn the other hand; if thl^ magma 
.is verf slightly viscous there is rapid movement of ions towiwd 
. centers (>f ^ysiallftati.on vyhich attract the ions, and f<;wcr and 
larjjer crystals form. ' ' r » 

In the second example, the guiding words It Therefore. , , Oh jhe 
o//jiWmm/ establish the |tructure of the situation to be def>cribed> so that 
the special conditions and modifications may fall clearly into place. The 
statements avoid empty modifications like in. tfw respect of) and stress 
important conitra-sts like* more* and smaller. \s. fewer, and larger. They 
employ the powers of;|anguaye in the service 6f understanding/ 

Effective pro^^e writing connects, difects, and forwards ideas. Writing 
itefective in logic ox granimar or rhetoric short-circuits id^as and prevents 
irieir su.ccessfuUfunctit)ning. Thus bad wrilinU short-circuils* tfie poten- 
tialities of tfcose dcpartn>^nts, instructors, readers,, and .stndents who 
• believe that good writing is a function of good thinking- antWjgontinuing 
force iu the pn)cess of learning. ■ . ' 
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Writing in Reason 
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ProsC'Cssay like prDse-narratrvc or prose-drama is an art of prose, and 
as an art it wcjrks in basic pairerns./Rather than a sequence of events: it 
is a sequence Df.itleas. and it shapes. the sequence in certain ways, depend- 
i^jg upon its main idea, its attempt or ''e^isay/' . ^ ^ ' 

It makes a leading statement, that is, predicates, its subject, and then 
lunfolds. develops, substantiates both subject aild predicate in the specific 
relation i.t has propt)setl ft>r them, wijh (he- specific connecti()ns of that 
relation: the ctvnjunctive unci disjunctive or. conditional //. ,conc;essive 

Students in c\tlift>rnia have usually read widel^'fnfl-well in books of 
essays in ideas.'TheTirst week of the Fall term o{ 1%1. thirty freshmen, my 
teaching assistant, and 1 talked abt)ut ideas we had met .with during the 
jnist year. We .were able to range from Hioreau;^to .lung and Freud, (from / 
Milton to {-diih Hamilton; from Plato to Riesmah, There w/ere enough 
ideas for im>nths of talking and writing. # 
. Then 1 asked the students each to. make a statement of one idea v/hicti 
particularly interested him. and to suggest tv^'o 'or three differunt Wtiys in 
which it might be developed into an essay.. Blo,^'kade. Few asstKMat(?d the 
concept of an uha with the concept of a staienwul or a sent&tiAk For 
many, ideas were at best abstract words or phras'es; at worst, as one s;udent . 
s^iggested. ^opinions or untrue facts/* Inasmuch as a fact or topic ^a,S5jumes 

r responsibility for predication, no-pattern of organi/ati.on is obvioiis for 
and the student is \\\m lossrto know what development may mean lor it. • 
Therefore the most typical response to The assignment is .something like: 
"The importance of music: (a) development] by examples/ (b) jieneral 
development.** Or The necessity for world government: (a) subjective, 
(b) objective.** Not many aiils to reason here!^ 



Idea as Stntciure * 

■ » 

First need then is io talk about ideas as sctjtences, as saying soriiet'hing 
about something, as establi.shing relations*Js predicating \subjeet.s| The 
student hopefully propo.ses, "Mu.sic is importiint" or **World i^overnhient i.s 
.necessary," and then goes on: 'Tirst 111 writ];; a paragraph saying >|v^hat I 
memi by mi/,\/*r or world government. Then Fll develop jily point in (he 
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predicate about important or necessary" But can importance or necessity 
bet^^own without showing possible alternatives? Says the student, "Here's 
where I switch fronvobjective to subjective!" He becomes vague .because 
hi.s purposes are vaj^ue. Important? Necessary? For w^om? In relation to 

^vhat? ' 

After some time discussing these terms as well as lieneral ixnd' specific] 
demonstrating the need for both pairs and for the clarilyn>f their relations, 
we come back to develop the useful structural implicatiojis of a good 

■ leading sentence. Here is i2ne of the few really org;mi/abJe ones achieved 
ill (he first week. Please ignore, the horrt)rs of its vyordinet;N, ynd refrain 
from /J/c or- Vrvv or P\t\ the margin. These problems are secondary to 
sheer understanding of the point; and will mostly clear up when.' the 
student s thought clears up. And he \i oh theYigHt track: ^ \ 

"A prevalent disease, mental retardation has received a minimum 
of public attention and this neglect, has hampered any progress 
• toward alleviating the problems of the disease.'/ 

VVhat isMhe main point her^-? ;Well. that lack of public interest in the 
disease has hampered progress in understanding it," Cheers, the subject, 
is /at A; the predicate. ha\ hampered: so what, will the basic organization 
be? "Chronological - stages of hampering; deveh)pment of the verb. But 
now I see I don't want that kind of organization. 1 want to talk about ways 
of studying retardation and how they need public support." St)? So: "Mc\st 
ways of studying *and improving itnehtal retardation depend on public 
understanding and suppt^rt." Theti you'll have to demonstrate the predicate 
depeiui and (alk abt)ut how aird vr/n-. "That's what I want^to talk about4-. 
|hree how s and one u7m'. " Now we are beginning to work out the develop- 
ment of an idea. * 

Chronology, spatial description, comparison, work mainly conjunctively: 
^iniand-and: then fhen-f hen: (d\o: fnoreover—^'Hcrc are the main stages 
in (he study of retardation." Disjuhetion strives to separate, to insist on 
mutually exclusive alternatives: eifher-or: on the one hAnd-on (he of her 
not (hiw hut that - "Hither we get public interest, or we give up." Conces- 
sion assumes but denies: thouf^h-yet: nevertheless: however- '-Though 
we need public interest, yet we can take tRlf following steps without it," 
^'onditional shows interdependent cau.sal relc||ion,s, conjunctive but sub- 
ordiriative: if (hen:.hecause''therefore-~"\i public interest improves,* our 
study of retardation will be aided in the following ways:'^ This is the struc- 
ture which, it jturned out. our st\ident intended to establish. . , . 

Elements of' Support ' . • , ' * J^' ' 

The first help we can give the student then is%) h^lp him see whetli^ 
the predicaticm he has chosen to make, the ('erb h« has.bhosen to apply to 
Mhe subject, is really supportable by what, he kn#)ws or can discover** imd 
then, second, to see whether he has arranged the 'e.lQments of sdpp'iSrt in | 
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the order and e()nnecii()h-lr<jst for his purposes. A sylh^yisnu the classic 
unit of reasoning. is4n itfitMf.a small paragraph of suhstanliation .. 'I mint 
to say si)niething about Soerales, and what 1 want lo say about him isMhal 
despite his great wisdom he is siih mortal. Why is he mortid? Because all 
men are mortal, and Soeraies is ir nian.-t^s I can show. in a paragraphOf 
eharacteristics," Most of our ihoilght coneerns wnw. rather than the (/// 
referred to in this syllogism: the pattern may be adapted lo some by taking- 
explicit cognizance of negative as well aj; positive evidence: "Though two 
specific authorities deny it. publil- interest doe>, help.-and by public itUeresi 
i incan not pre'ss-publiciry. but active individual concern."' 

Rea.soning means giving rea.sons: that is. rt deals with the rclatioii.s 
belween statements-, and these relations are of a few. basic .kinds: of cau.se 
or purpose // (his. i ho re ton- this, or this is so hfcau.se: or "of choice- this 
(>/ this - both aiv impossjhie at once: orOf association^- this and this go 
along uiih Ihis.'l hese are. the kinds of possible simultaneity or sequence 
c)f statements. Once a student recognizes that his own thought moves in 
/these basic relations.- he will be a|^ to eiijoy both the art and the sc»cial 
loiccof the simpie reasoliitiig pj-oeess of the paragraph. His planning or 
outlining \\il|.show first what main point or predication he is planning tc» 
make.al)ou| his subject, then the main blocks of material he will use to 
support il. uhh f>ro connections /am/, or. if) or negative, t o// connections 
I hut. nor. (houiihi and finally a new nu^in point, revised from the 'first 
lupothe.sis in the hght of the evidence as it has developed. It is the predi- 
cate, not the subject, which is planned to he thus supported and modified. 
1 here is no sul* thilig a.s too large ov unwieldy a subject; what the student 
wants to say about the subject is what needs estimation. A student who tries 
to. outline his material rather.,lhan his idea is trying, as. one student ha.s 
put it. to eat sanlines without opening the can. " 

Man does (jot receive raw materials througb the semises and then try to 
make meanings of them thi^ough the mind. Rather, the meanings that he 
makes, tentative and provisional as they may be at every stage, lead hjm. 
to look for materials of experience which will test his meanitlgs. So the 
sludent^does not need to/stuff his mind with s?)-called "facts" before he 
can be responsible for a ^-nm'wc statement and ,so. on the other hand, for 
(7//V statement he make/ he can be held responsible. If we .do not teach 
the student how to "ui/c responsible statements, we give in to the myths 
of 'raw fact ' or^of individual autonomy, and let him be the victim of. the 
extremes of either th* outer worldor the inner. Thus w&see the dangers 
on the one hand of /he so-called " report" in ccmiposiiion-writing. which 
leads to an inert. so/t of copying, and on ttie other hand the dangers, of 
so-called ""creative"" writing in which anything goes becau.sc there seems to 
be no vali\l outer check. 

A recent study c)f suggestions for teaching high school and 'college 
composition presented in joufnals and handbooks ov^ the past few years 
found that either the so-willed "creative"" as.signment i)r the .so-called 



formal practical assignment like report-writiny bulkeH large.* Hopefully 
we may soon change some of this emphasis-^ moving away frcim extremes 
of "raw riuiterial" or *'self expression'' toward the center where they can 
meet in thoughtful argument, the making of statements based op. interest 
and spfeeulatit^n and the supporting of them by evidence pro and con. To 
build community between persi)nal and impersonal we need reason to 
compose i)ur thoughts. 
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The Use of Reason 



■ Thouj^h-reustm is a basic human faculty, we hear'ttiuch less about it 
today than we hear about imagination or social actioa. Does it not ntediate 
betweeji these tJther twt)/.between individual, invention and factual 
* adaptation? When a mam reasons, he sets up a provisional expectytionv 
Lhen he checks it ayainst the evidence pro and cx)n, then he reformulates 
it in a form strengthened by what he has discovered or called to mind. 
Reason, in other words, emphasizes and then subordinates in the light of 
knowledge and purpt)se: it can be both individual and shared, 

. Reason and Relevance \ ' 

While we jire agreed. I believe, abi)ut the eharacteristics we wish to 
foster in a student, a teacher, of a citizen. Some pressures, K)th philosoph- 
ical and practical, have tended lo lead us away, from' our. purposes. Coper- 
nicus put (he sun in the center of our uni.verse: Marx pW cl<iss'and state, 
and Freudians put an iipn^||^mystery. The^practic^id^uesult has been ,a ^ight 
between romantic individualism on the.one'hand artd behavioristic slimg^ 
lus-response patterns on the. other, with so-called '^;ixvinvfc e\presifion, 
appearing to be in conflict wyh\so-caII&d pbjective reports Jnd ^rue-false^ 
tests. David Riesman ki The loYiely Crowd pictures man t«rn betwe'en 
..inner and outer forces, and our College of^ letters iindScienCe name their 
divisions Physical Sciences,^oci;rf^.ciences, and Humanities, as if In only 
one-third of his stu^ mMn^fe humane, beieaguered e/cli there by brute 
fact and mass pressure. This.is a fearful picfure, and one (perpetuated for 
some strange reason by ■ 'humanists" themseJves. ^■ 

, . But there is another" picture available to ' us,, that pf the Henais{iance. 
humanist tradition, which man through his-^^Teason mediates between 
4>ther powers, between ynjmal sense on th^tone hand and pngeli'c spirit on 
XItc other. Here man has all three of these powers/^ut reason isx:har,acter- 
Ktically Ws alone, giving humarvfoon to the others. Reason tries to attswer* 
for man the question of relationlind i:^levance, ..<he question. :fo vf/r<i/.^ 
The world may be hot or cold, bright or dark, good or bad * but how does 
m^n know how to feehand act unless he^can reason out the releyance. of 
'"thes.e states- which leads to. which, which 'is subordinate or ahernative 
' to which? this Renaissance^ view has been strengthened by/'Hiioderh sci- 
ence. As Einstein hjas remindex) Copernieiis, though earth may not be 



(he center our universe, (he Venter of perspective is still the human 
,poi«t of ^'ievv, From this point of view, physical science is not cold, and 
i.mpei^onaK because what >ye know' of it is warmed by the questions we 
ask of it. fjf'oni this point of view, the inner psyche. is not a bafflement; 
rather,. its many likenesses from one person to an(5ther provide a 'basis* 
tor communication between us. .And.from tfiis point of view, social. forces 
are not pressures.'against the inner p.syche but powers eiJierging from it 
ahd establishing the contexts in which fncjivi^juality may come into its 
own. From such a poinf of view, the nattiral division \ff man's studies is' 
'/one based \)n the mtijor subjects of <iis. concern -rijvateriais, actions,, and* 
artifacts-*and to all of these Kis' ^ercefvrag,' wiluing, ind t;easi)ning 
powers are appUcable.^ ^ * ^ • ' / . ^ 

Say* therefore that you are a teacher of science, a- teacher of histoVy, 
. or a i^clicher of art^and in any of these realms of emohasiK your students*' 
say to you, as many today do: 1 wap-t to think clearly, btrt-whal does it mean 
to think clearly? How do you reply? 1 tbink one may well reply with^priic-; 
Hce-with an example first of all from everyday life. You hope to go to, 
San Francisco, one evefiing this week-end* Which way jihall it be?* The 
short way across the Bay Bridge, or the long by Sjtn Rafael, .where y^iu 
have friends you would like to see?Set up the hypothesis that the long w^ 
would be better then ciieck against it the amount of time you have to . 
spare, the fact thaj your friends are or are not at home, ^he dependability 
of your car and ^)f the weather, and in the light of all available evidence; 
conclude by cither confirming or revising.your hypothesis. Why, it's sim- 
ple, says the student; Tve been reasoning all my life! 



Reaiion and W'ndni^ ^ 

As described in The Freshnian a"t Composition," the University of 
C*alifornia English Department tried ari experiment with rational organi- 
/atii^n in composition by asking all students in all sections of English lA 
toNvrite in cla!^ for a half hour on atopic they all knew about — their own 
home towns. The danger was that most of the students began with an 
-unsupportable predfcation and therefore never managed to deyelop any* 
•support for it. For example, a common proposal was, 'My home toWn is 
the best little honte town in the world." This statement would have de- 
manded a demonstration surveying other good little home towni; in the 
world and showing why theirs was the b^esi. But it turned out that was not 
>what they had meant. They said they had nteant, *i like my home town a 
lot." But this also required a support they were not prepared to give — a 
denumsiration of the qualities of the new subject. Win its relation to the 
town.- Working back from the actual main steps of demonstration in riiany 
of the essays- for example: point one, my town is.f^iendlyT point two, my 
town is located on a main highway: r^poiht three, rti^pbwn boasts a big 
canning factory— we may learn that the student is not rofelly supporting 
any predication at all: he is npt taking ahy personal rewon^ibility but is 
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llcetiny uniek from his tnenu)ry of Chamber i)f dVnimerce ads. 
indctl^dr^cn we reporteil on our experiment, we were reprimanded for 
(he lat^^jujl niwiivation in the assignment. How. we were asked., couki 
siudenis organize when they ^lichilL care? I agree that a heartfelt interest 
coukI have made for more responsibk^redieating and substantiating for 
some stuik-nts: as indeecf'it did: but I think t^al. for many, even* siliipk' 
sense of the rationale involveil wouki have been sufficient. In fact, many 
;di(l invent siipporiable prexticates.whether they cared or not - for example: 
••M\ home town has changeil overnight." "My home town is the bijjge'st 
city in America, but it s siiH a home' town." -My hx.mie town i.<the home 
•.of Californi;i brandy.' - These are\^all supportable propositions, in their 

■pleasantly different ways. " ^ — - . 

♦ • * * 

Hut note. loo. that' the Jack olVase which the maicjrtT^ felt in the. assign- 
ment was not only a weakness in the logic of the majority, it was a weakness 
also in the understanding of the teachers of lA. Over the years since then 
we have come lo agree thai assignment by topic is artificial, "not only 
because /it is unmotivated, but because it is too far removed from the 
central dnit of ihoughi* the st.ale.meni. It is the nuesticm to be answered, 
rather than the topic to be predix'ated. which gives the student the central 
clue I., ihe.order and siru.t-iure. Only after he can handle cuistions easily 
can he mo\e. easily- to those mere half-questions which are topics. 

We k>arn from assigpeil papers in all departments how hard it is for the 
student to recogni/.e live structure implicit' in questions. For example, if. 
the question in a hisK^ry course i.s •'What was the difference between the 
. fall of (ireOce aiul the fall of Roifie.'" the average student, will not even 
nwiice that the key wonl. t*; 5i*rti.ject. here is di/feicnci'. nm\ will therefore 
not write a paragraph contrasting the two falls, but will rather do just what 
thv home-town stuileni did - give a few cues in response to the cue words 
Ciivecc and Rome, which may be factually accurate but whi^ph may not. 
-be relevant to" the qxiestkm indifference. As a basis for difference or 
contrast, the assumptions of likeness need to be spelled out -as. for com- 
pariscm. the assumptions of difference. • 

Recently, at both Berkeley and Davis, we have been working on a ne,w . 
plan io stress the u.ses of reason in. writing in every field where writing 
is meaningful -indeed, where .reading and s^ieaking are meaningful. iV 
where any use is made of thought in language. Teaching assistams and 
readers in all participating departments are focusing on showing students 
the relations between the structure oi the questions asked and the nia^ 
krials of sub.stantiati^on thu* made necessary iij.fhe answer In the study of 
English literature fo which the English Department is devoted we have- 
always tried to make this emphasis, but too often it has seemed to stop 
\1Hth literature, not to extend to hi.story or geology. Through the assistantsj 



and readers, now we are try i% (o remind students of the universality of 
the need for reasonable writing, the equal need for K in*every field. 

Sometimes in^^ructors■ in other departments say, "But it-s the English 
Department's ]oh to teach Hnglish, not ours/' Here is a; great confusion 
based on aMelesgoping of terms, a confusion of the English masterpieces, 
>lhklv ar^the subjects of dep^artments. of literature/ with the 'English 
language, which is the mediui^^ of thought in. all fields. As ^ subjea 
nuit.ter (*f HngJish ilepartments and course;^ is literature in the Englisfi 
language, in that subject matter as in any other, but neither rtutfe nor less* 
jhan io any other: ihe processes4)f reasoning are rele^mt and teachable. 
Paragraphs on Rosencrantz and^Cniildenstern. as on the nature of chemical 
change. t>n the i-easons for the:MU)f Rome, on buildinj*--a bridge of elect- 
ing a president need to'^ make their ,s^ppt?rtable predications and then to 
support them. Jiisj recently one of my colleagues on thqiProse Comnfitlee> 
^'rofessor Benlnnv Ritchie, a psychologist, reporied/a' clear instance* of 
the inextricable rclatit)n of subject mati'tr and expression. In his class for 
• renders and assist^ajits. a student used the sentence. **Hc:Was an old camel, 
but grey.- "and the question was raised, why not (///(/ rather than>///y The • 
answer depends upon a knowledge oi camels; it, is not* merely a hiatter 
of h>gic: .lf yHic*fs+H)Hld expect old camels to, be gr^^, tben'////J-is appropri- 
ate; if the color Js 'rare in the t>ld. then />/// is the proper term. So {English 
is the diiecf^mid essential mediun) t>f zoological, not only literary, knowl- 
♦.cdge. And if a Prose Committee, which is made up of faculty' members 
from many fields,. Ljn succeed in i.ts efforts to persuade students that their 
knowledge in everWield has life and'meaningxonly in their embodiment 
A^^iUn language, that sheer fact is inert and generalization dogmatic unless 
related to perceptive qucstii^uis and answers, it will have achieved some- 
ihinjj^ioronly in the realivi of prose composition but in the rea^ni of reasoq^ 

iirweli.v.. ' ^ 

■ ▼ ■ . . • ■ ^ • 

iiypqOwsisandJluttcli 

Such belief \ have found recent support for in a number of new and 
illuminating books in^^i variety of fields. My colleagues.. Wayne Shumaker 
in hih'^l.i(,crunni' iiiul the ///(///>>//(// and Ernest Tuveson in his hnaf^inatipn 

'\t\ a A/ca//v rr/ (/'/•(/(> have unclertaken to sfiow historically, how unreason 
aiuf reason, hunch and'liypothesis, have been understood t*o worl^Hogether 
1*. H. (iombric.h of the Warburg Institute Ip LiwidtMi has made\ivid for 
us in /\/V inunihrsion the function of habit and therefore hypothesi?^ in 
perception. Whew the painter Constable portrayed* a meadow as. green 
rather th»ti as the usual brown of the day. he was port raying, ^noi an 
^ibvious fact but iutheory, one so heretical that the Royal Academy called 
for the removal of "that nasty green thing, " Donibrich sup|)orts what he 

.'calls the 'searchlight*' rather than the 'bucket" theory of mind, saying,. 
• All culture and all communication depend on the interplay between 



p}fl\r giKJsses. .uiTd wronj- moves that make up. our daily lifQr'-. And agaih.' 
, •Withcnit some staftini-. point. ■si,)me initial scheme, we could nerver ge( 

h()lcl of the lUix,()f exp'erienoLV Wit|out^^(^^^^^^^^ . 
, imprejjsions.'" ^ . ' .'i, ' 

• . % 'n iint'thCr field. Roger Br(wn.<)f ^ilr in W^^^^ 

. . • \o clarify foi' us the fact thijt words and.evl'n things are categories as they ' 

.. /are recj)gni/ed: that is. wcWds alfd thirtgs theimelves are tiot Just facts^ tjiit 
„ . ^iJt'as anic)ng which c)ne must cht>ost^ ... 

. •. I: (i. Icggart s rh(h»y imd Pr^ce!,s.f^:, History argues agai)ist At;-.con- . ' 

.. * . cept .of hjsiory as a sequence c^f isolated, fndividual. Unpepeatabl^^vents. 
\ * .. rWc cannt)t.even knc)w what Vvents tc) put ^■a sequence unless we have 

• •• ^ J"!"^'''' a«;.sumptic)nsaKoiit their t|iialities and connection ..- 
■ . ' In ■somei!''".^.^'^ (»' believe in iis^ categories, and continuances and thps.in ■• 

^ it^ possibilities as tvell as its actualities. Ratjonal hifttor.y notes the ■^imi-' 
^ . jarHies in events and in observed p.roce<jses of change snd Hsks both what' . 

• : , things areVind.ure likft and how they have cttnie to. be. We achieve stability 

"•* . ;l'y. association, exchange. imiti!Uc)n- that is: by gradual change rather ' 

V ^ than by disrupticni-' yet there may be. a,s in evolution.-. sudden leaps, frotn 

; ' *. within aji-wx'll as disruptions from. withc)U^?|rhe scienti.stand the historian^ ' 

^ ■ ■ share with .the artist the need to giless and to ihiagine as well as to observe. 

• * • h^'iy bcHik-^ are supported by an.older but no'less.modern work. Morris 

\ ^ ■ Cohi'n's cliissic /^t'</.vo// ai-ul Na'nire: republished in Cohen se'es ' " 

reason, like nature. cons^Vucling pattern's frow variety. Given a flasrh of. 
intuition, a vision, neastni.loc^ks arpund to .see what are. fhe other pt>ssi-*». 
.. hilitles; as Roger lirc)Wn has Said, it differentiates. It- is alert to alternatives 

and to plain- inconvenient ^acts. Thus the basi.s of reasqn is doubt, wonder.- 

- curic)sity- It rnriches us with a gr(^ia:r nuhvber.of h.ypothese| of anticipa: . 
tions of nature, aiui thiis makes |>ossible a richer vaiietyAif observations.. 

. '< ri't'og^iition of what Cohen calls • the^ineradicable Amtingehcy of . 

- 'existence. . . - Logic enables us to organize fields of experience by providing '. ' 
, . - "'i '^^'ith relaticms like. exclusTcm and inclusion whose recognition Vontrjb^ 

utes .sanity,.AALiiL^»inc)t beccmie^ii piece c)f.bijtter a^^^ 
become a snce/e.. . . Everything is connected in dtffijiite ways with definite 
» ■ .t»'\'^it-r things, so that its full nature. ls not. revealed exe^t by its position- 
' .4j. . f and ne.latiofis '^tthin a-systeni." . >• . • 

' ' ■ ■' '• ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

. Possihilities (9f Discovery . " * * v • . • * 

, C^hen (he lawyer and logician'^grees with Bro.wn the psychologist ancl 

. ' • linguist and Bv>ml;rich arid Teggact the historians of .aft and society On thej^ 
\ . subordination ()f incrti*HFact and oT subjective hunch to tlje processes .of \ 

s ; ^. hypothesis and dcmon^itration, We#n\yiy note that these^men ask not. for: * • 
' ihc all-or-nothing proofs of the oUlsyllogisms. to which moderri spmanti-. 
^ T ^^'^^^ have been so opposed, bul> rather for* shnple. testable'^ possibilitiej^ij 
\. for;ihe .vV;/mAv rather than the alhxif logic. So^as in debate, wq need -nol 
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ask hr pure scientific proof, but rather for the weighing, under a proposi- 
tion, of the positive and negative evidence for it. As Elizabeth SexVell puts 
It in heruuore p(>etic way in The Orphic Voice, "poetry and science are 
activities in which thiMker and instrument combine in some situation which 
is passionately exciting because it is fraut?ht with possibilities of discovery." 
• *The other day I read in a bt)t)k called Schools for 7omorto\\\jr^y Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, ctmcerning the use of television in teaching, a statement 
that seemed to me a confusion 4)f the sort Vhave been trying t6: argue 
against here/Under the', heading ^^How We Learn," it. J^id as . follows: 
**Learning consists fundamentally of iwo [)hases: The first has>to do with 
gathering the raw materials t)fjearn'ing thri)Ugh one or more of the senses, 
■ Theseco>td involves doing something with or about ones sensations, that 
is, turning these raw materials into the finished products oif knowledge 
and wisdom. The fir.st phasd might be Ci^lled percepiion and the second 
phase y///>/ A " livery other book I have been quoting from today has 
been' devotedly tippt)sing such a view by trying to show biologically, 
pjsychologically. h^slorically, linguistically,' ar^ically, that man does not 
receue raw materkds thrt)ugti the Senses and then try to make meanings 
of thenf through the mind. Rather, ^he meanings that he makes, tentative 
and pr(?visional as they may be at every stage, lead him to look for ma- 
tcrials.of experience which will test his meanings. So the student does riot 
need to stuff his mind with st>-called "facts" before he can be* responsible 
for a tentative statement; so, on the t>ther hand, for any statement he 
makes, hv can be held responsible. ^ j| ^ 

Two teachers of Fngtish at the Colljj|^ of San Mateo, Elizabeth Kaupp 
and Jean Wirth, recently made a study'ofMhe suggestit)ns.ft)r the teaching 
of'high si^'hooj and college composition presented in jtiutmals and hand- 
books of composition over the past few years. 1 hey ft)und that either the 
so-called "creative" assignment or the so-called formal, priKMical assign- 
ments like report i^l letternvriting bulked large, almost \o the total 
exclusion of rational processes. I hope that the books of the^l96()s, along 
with many others, may help. change some 'of this emphasis," moving away 
from 'Yaw nuiterial" and "so^ual adjustment" towatj^ the center where they 
eaiKmeet in thoughtful argument - th^making of suiiements* based on 
interest and speculation and the sufiporting of theni by adequate evidence 
pro ilnd con., ♦ 

The experience (vf the Convniittee on Prose has been that brief, pointed 
iristruetion i-n these princ^iples has resultedMn immediate student improve-* 
mlMit. H\ just after onef examination in any field has been given and j,ust 
before the next. one is too^cur, the. instructor or even tlie reader spends^ 
• a 'mere h()lf hour. t'alk)#lg aboul the logical ^structure of the preceding 
questions and <if.pt>ssible future questions' and about the implications of 
such h^gical structure for both tJhe form and substance of the answers, 
more.tfuui 50 per cent ()f the clas^ iiuprovcs a whole grade,. whereas in' 
the normul class |mly about 20 per cent improves. There may be improve- 



nient inrunderstifnding. therefore As well as in emotional motive if the 
patterns of our assun^p\ns are realized to be not ^irbilrariljft operable, 
but clear and usable. ' . 

When we read manyvreports on education, we find ourselves dealiny 
with largt,.inipersoni^'i forces-^ with si/es.of roomsi^ exhaustion of teachers, 
curricular units, and massive costs. Or when we turn in distaste from such 
generality, wc find \)urselvcs itt^the equally puzzling interior^* realm of 
individuality, justly mysterious and irresponsible to generalization. 
. In math sections, in history, in ^French, in English, in art, in biology, 
\ l\\ ask siudcnts day after day first to write tlown in'a sentence or two 
their understanding t)f a certain material of study at that particular point, 
and then tt) back up this statement with statements-of the evfdence on 
which it is based. Da'y after day I would I indeed, do) give them practice, 
not in ekiboratc papers but in sht)rt paragraphs,Mn using the major tei-nis 
rcKuion which are the bases o{ \prbal reasoning: the difference Between 
pt)sitive and and*ncgativc hut, between positive // and negative though, 
between pt)sitive (fwrctorc and negative however, until it dawns on them,' 
in*a way that is always a pleasure, thar thintfing is not a vast welter, but a 
simple set of clearly definable aTid usable patterns for learning to get, 
whctherin metaphors t)f inner ox o\\{cx. lower or higher, fronl where wc 
have been; to where we are,*tt) whCre#'we want to go. 

•Sometmies t*e are tt>ld that the students effor-t to *>re-structure" his 
material i<> dangerous, that it imposes patterns^ipon raw material/ 1 have 
been suggesting that the pattcrrt\t provides is the pattern of humanity, 
both stable and chang^dMe: that pre^structuring may well change^-'in the 
light of new evidence, m a very different post-structuring, biit that without 
its guidance at the outset, the evidence «annot be evidence but mere^dross. 
mere inert material susceptible to c^ither mechanical, manipulation or' 
subjective distortion. This is not to speajt ajjNnst social organization or 
the unique powers of t^e mdividual sense, but' it is to try to fo*cus our 
re-<;pon.sibilitics as teachers in the central realm where men^can best agree,' 
the r.tfalpi where jhey can- learn to establish the fine and simple, guiding 
lines of the reasoning human niind. * . 
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VI. 

What We Compose 



The word compositiotu with.Ks relation to c()mp(}\e/ component, com- 
posure, is the word oi the active t^oniposiny artist and of The pcxised^-the 
composed philosopher. When we try to teach ccnnposition, we are trying 
to teach art land philosophy, and I cannot think of a better task. But it is 
a difficult task, and we oftch go wrong with it. . - 

One reason we go wrong is that no on^ of lis is a good enough philoso- 
|)hcr or a clear enough thinker to be ?>ure what we want to 5iay. Our 
thoughts are nt>t well enough composed because they^are not even yet 
fully developed. Another reason we go wrong is that we are not good 
enoiigh artists: that is\ we do not seriousiy 'understand the powers of the 
medium in, which we' work to shape our thoughts. A sculptor would riot 
leave to chance his cht>ice <t)f marble, clay,. or wood to work in: a musician 
would not accidentally shift from key to key; yet. the writer; because he 
has been using language, all his +ife, fc^gets to treat with consideration 
the laryjiuage which he must use formally to shape his thought. Further/ 
not only artists but even scientists have h^id/difficulty in standing away 
from their ownMan^uage far enough to see itvlear.^So we have tended to 
understand our own mostly thr<)ugh other languages, and have developed 
a number of Latin, French, and German analogies for it, rather than a 
direct view of it. Now, by increasing the number of analogies to t^e mo?t 
ilistant hori/.ons, of Maly, Bantu, and^ Athabascan, we are able, often by 
the very absurdity of the distant relation, to see ouf .own more clear. 

But the question has naturally risen, how can ,sueh objectivizing, such 
particularizing of the traits of all languages, into phonemes, morpheme,st 
senicmes; serve the needs of art, which rather^synthesizes and subjec* 
tivizes, which aimj^ not to take opart but t<>put together, not to analyze 
but to ccrmpose? I think the sfmplicity of the answer lies in the question 
itself; to make a vyhole out of many parts requires some knowledge of the 
parts. Composition neeijs components. The worker in wood needs to 
know the grain of the wood. ^ 

Over tjh'e years in which 1 have been teaching essay-wri^ng and trying 
my own, 1 have looked many times at a page of printed text, hoping to see 
a simple pattern of thought oh the page. Accustomed to poetry, where the 
visible and audible patterrf is dominant, I h^ve been steadily impressed 
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by.lhe straighiforward pro quality of proSe, and have shared the st?,nse of • 
students that in writing prose they commit themselves to some- sort of 
fide of words. Where has been the design, where the pattern, of what I was 
reading and what I was writing? How amorphous were ehe n^uterials rff 
4anguage with which I dealt? Memories of s^tudy of a multiplicity of gram- 
matical categories, and more recent acquaintance with form classes and 
immediate constituents, served to stress the unredeemable complexities 
oi pr()se. 

It was clear that for. practical, describable purposes some sort of drastic 
simplification, a moving to a level beyond the •molecular structure, to the 
grain of the wood, was necessary, but I did not know if it was attainable. 
Then three sorts of clues came tt)gether (6 aid- my puzzling: first, reading 
the work of Zellig Harris, and discussing linguistic theory with Sheldun. 
Sacks and Ann .Stanford; second, dobates witli Bertrand Evans, Benbow 
Ritchie, Richard Worthen, and Leo Ruth, in prol)lem?i of teaching; and 
finally, in relation to poetry, the reading of classsic English prose, beginning 
in the Renaissance with .Sir Thomas* More -.atid ending wjth Shaw and 
RusscIL Suildenly i>ne day when I looked at a passage 0^ prose. I recog- 
ni/cd a structural pattern in it., and when I tested my sense i)f this pattern, 
in a number of different writers, I- foutxd three or four rivajor variations 
which served to suggCHt its relevance and pervasiveness. My specific 
method was to combine analysis of the frequencies of the. main jiarts of 
speech in an eight thousand word prose text with. a structurtjfl- analysis of 
representative passages from the' text/ 

I he basic fact for observation is the articulation, in formal prosi: that 
k; finM<^ihe. nucleus of predicated sub'^ject; second, ^the specification of 
ccm^xt by verbal, phrasal, or clausal modification. The nviin function- 
asses; each with its substitutable forms, are as.sertion j(subject-predicaie)< 
d tuodification. Lrke a word, with its j'oot and specifying affixes and 
connecting affixtjs. a sentence specifies and rjflates its nucleus of assertion: 
and like a sentence, an essay or'formal prose pa.s.sage also asserts.'develops. 
and relates. I he sentence thetv may well ifovide an example of the choicejj 
of distribution and emphasis in the parairnph or essay as a whole. Thus tj; 
style, a fegulariry i^f distribution of senllnce-elenients. an habitual set of 
choices and emphases from sentence tolentence. may^e discriminable in 
certain ntain types of English prose (.Z. Harris. Siru\nvl tiuf^uisticsh 
•And the student may choojft* between types as models. ■ ' 

One of the great insights into gratumar is that not content alone, but 
also.Vontcxt. defines the working units: that both character and location 
are part of iHeir definition.' I hus we may set; that the basi.c parts of spee#h. 
substantive, predicate, and verbal phrasal, or clausal nufdifier.^ are not 
Just itenis but are ^Iso'fifnctions, and perhaps any of the items may serve 
atvy i)f the functions interchangeably, and word-order may be as vital to 
meaning as word f^^rm. ( The prcseni sight. The sight beforie us. The sight 
which is bigforc us.) So'too \||jithteniences. The root of the sentence hits 



Us iTffixes, (hat is, time-place-nuinn'Tr-modifiers, as does the root of the 
wonl; and. the sentence like the word is not an iiidependent unit, a free 
. Unffi because its uveaning is de()endenf upon order as well as on content. 
The order .t)f "He did not sing. He, wanted to sing." makes a tneaning dif-' 
ferent froni •Hciwanted to sing. He did not sing." Even . more, the use of 
connectives rests upon order. "He did not sing. But he wanted, to sing" is 
normally more meaningful than "But he wanted to sing. He did not sing." 
Contt lit ami context thus are accentable by. the connective signals. In 
composition, the selectjon of material is supported -and ccmdithmed-by 
the orclering.ol" the nuiterial. its roxiiion. and by the^devices of signaling 
order, the connectives, which jnake u|) a large part of'the com-in compo- 
sinan the sighs which- put the idea together, and put us together with it. 
,»()ne of the simplest ways to observe and follow .significant order, then, 
is tv pay close attention to the connectiv^*!^n a pas.sagcr-to note not only 
whether the idea moves by words., phrases^or claU.ses, hut also by whicf\ 
vu t.it moves hy ailditivcs like and Own. also; by comparatives like as. 

how: hy disjunctives like hul: hy alternatives like on i he one hand... 
%i ihc other: hy causal subordinates like //. because, for: hy descriptive 
suhoiduiatcs like.u/)() and vv///c//. hy temporal and spatial locatives like 
where and ihere. when and (hen. Behind these guiding signs lie basic 
logical patterns rif which we profounilly need to he aware. 

What it seems to me important for the young writer to know is what 
these chc)ices are. how they have been ma(|e in the past, and how he may 
make them in the present. They are*not infinitely various, for example. ' 
hut linnted and significant for certain tones anil attitude's: the phrasal, for 
a receptive v)bjectivity of observation, as in many scientific writers; the 
balanced, for a reasoned suborilination: the active verbal for a cohimitment 

lonaturalleniporalscMuence.eventsasthey happen. What the writer chooses 
tt) say about his subject, and how he develops and c'omposesit is a matter of 
his awareness of. his po\«^-r oveK his thought anti language. To think of him 
ajj^tly individual robs him of his participation in values, piakes him a mere 
;Hom aniong the rest. But he is not. As an artist he is most .solidly a worker in 
the values of his medium. .Solthe <>tudent.is the young artist too. Once he is 
able to.seehowothershaVe worked before him, how others work around him. 
andy)nce he is able to estimate "the powers of hisown language, he can con- 
sil^erlleiiberat■elv.^\t:iXfl1^t^dFej4»«t.C0.g.scic)usly. plan and proceed effe.c/ively. 
^with a,sense that hi??fateisat Iwiist partially, in composition, in his-own hands; 
that;he can decide w^-rehv*.warUiiUig().ancl.,thengc) there.. i 

■1HR-nuijx>cvvi)i^Cc)nnl-ativiw^ other f«fms, 

inoiberpartsof speech, ^/K^Vy^jSrt/f/P or ^/«// -tw() parties face to face a\;ross 
;iborder,cmvaiuhheotherj.i/HAon,thetMhcr hand. excluded, nuulean excep- 
.UiVh-i^Mhe other pai^i^y*'rrt»w hy can.\e. Most conjunctions, 

advv/bs. and>f;repi)f»f^«is..{u'e. signs of .spatiajjemporal. and conceptiial 
rfckitions. of .sopjjratiijrg aiid jo.iriin|. pri;,cedirtf1md following. 

Uei u.s UmK at-their.prpvedures in .soh\e>jgort)u,s and distinguished prose 
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styles: for example,, that of Emerson near the beginning of 5W/-/?WfVmre?. 
The subject-Rredicile units are italicized, in contrast to the modifiers. 

Travelling is a fools pamdisc. Our first journeys discover to us 
the indifference of placres. At home / dream that at. Naples, at 
.Rome, / can he iittoxicated with beauty anil lose pty sadness. I 
pack my trunk, emhrace my friends, emhark on the sea, ^tnd i\{ 
last wHike up in Naples, and there beside; me is the stern fact, the 
sad self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled from. / seek the Vati- 
can ami palaces. I affect to he intoxicated with sights and sug- 
^ gestit>ns, hut I am not intoxicated. My ^iant ^oes with me where-' 
ever I go. » 

But the ra^e of t.ravelling 'is a symptrym of a deeper unsoundness 
affecting the whole intellectual action. The intellect is va^ithond. 
, and our system oi eduCartt^n fosters restlessness,' 

Note^ the simple^ subject-predicates without connectives: Travelhuff 
is a fool s paradise. . . / p^ck tny trunk, einhrace my friends, , ,1 seek the 
Vatican.., To these, what are the simplest additions? The ii?iodifying noun 
fool's, the adjectival our first, the phrases to us i\m\ of places. Then the 
patterned parallel udilitives. at home, at Naples, at Rome; and vn the sea, 
at Naples, heside me. culminating in a pile-up of adjectives-///!:^ stern 
fact, the sad self unrelenting, identical. Also then, the subordinate clauses, 
the . self (hat I fled from, \vhereverj ffo. are not very complicated, and, 
along with the phrases, U\ss structurally important than tflfe simple temporal 
3 sequence of verbsi/ArW/srorc//; dreatn. pacL embrace, wake up, seek, 
affect, iio, footers, travel, are forced. ' ' « . 

Nonj^^e that simple subjecj/fredicate,* and nu)dification need no con- 
nectives: that ctmnectiVes ccVme in by adding place, time, manner, cause; 
s^ah|f is, the. phrasa) and clausal specificati(>ns of simple niotlifiers. The 
proportioning of parts of speech is characteristic of EniersOn s style -one'^ 
adjective to three'nouns, to two verbs to two connectives- and }his propor-.* 
tion is characteristic also of what we^may call the predicative or active 
verbal style, typified by such a sentVhce per^ps as: The hri^ht hoy catne 
to the heach and huilt a boat. Alternative emphases would increase either 
the adjectival o^phrasul modification, on the one hand, or clauses and 
clausal connectives on the other-bolh thus with fielder modification, with 
assumption, rather than statement, of qualifyir^^data. /fie bird is yellow 
^ makes a statement about yellow: the yellow bird siuj^s assumes yellow jn 
order to talk about singing, a • , 

HmetNon s style puts a maximum premiunu for Hnglish prose, on the, 
separate items of predication, the free functioning of acfke verbs. Whit- 
njan differs: he substantiates with phrasal connectives: im into. of. with. 
and the comparative or alternative or and than, with the barest minimum 
of causal Und ^relative terms. His adjectives and nouns and connectives 
are more than Hmerson\s, his verbs less; be is onp of the few for whom 




many verbs are given (he form of adjt;ctfve participle;*, three times as many 
as Emerson's, In the third paragraph of Democratic Visias, Whitman in 
effect introduces his style as well us his subject: ^ 

But precluding no longer, let me strike the key-note of the follow- 
ing strain. First premising that, though the passages o^'it have 
.been written different times, (it is, in fact, a collection of menv 
onmda. perhaps for future designers, comprehenders) and though 
it M,ay be open to the^harge of one part contradicting another- 
' for there are t)pposite sides to the great question of democracy, 
as to every great question- / A'W the parts harmoniously blended 
"in my own realization and convictit^ns, and present them io be 
read only in such t)nenes|, each page and each claim and asser- 
tion modified and lempery by the others, Beqr in mind, loo, that 
they are no/ the re^^uit.oi studying up in political economy, but of 
the ordinary sense, i>bserving, wandering among men, these 
States, these stirring vears of war and peace,* 

■ » / M ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

Here no more "than a'fitthjof the material is direct predicate of subject, 
in C(>nirast to L"mcrst>n's milf. Whitman admits the possible charge of 
self-contradiction, but dismisses ct>nsclous ci^ntradiction, so strong for 
Mmcrson, from his style- "each claim. and assertion modified and tenj- 
percd by the othci"s." Modification is the»key-hote, and sensory modifica- 
tion, not from argument, but frt^m t)bserving, wandering. In, into, of, with, 
or, than: "Our fundamental want ttulay in the United States, with closest, 
amplest reference to pr^csent conditK)ns, and to the future, is of a class, 
iu\i} the clear idea t>f a cla.ss. of native authors, , ,accomplishing. . .a 
religious ar^d nu>ral character beneath the political and productive and 
intellectuaj base.s:>ti'f the States. Never was anything more wanted than, 
today, and herein the States, the poet of the modern is wanted, or the 
greSt literatus " the modern." . 

Between these extremes of Whitman and Emerson, there is a middle 
ground-^ not a mere compromise, l^qt a mode of its own. as its vocabulary 
exemplifies. Note l'wain\ chapters 15, If), 17 in Life, on the Mississippi.. 
forexan\ple. The chief connectives are prepo.silional like Whitman^ buf,. 
of a n.u>re directional adverbial .sort: abQut, at,^ between^ on, through, to, 
i^micL upor/^ with* ^ke Emerson, a minimum of locative and possessive 
terms\Wbile Whitman s prepositions of place show presence or possession. 
Twain\ show action, befitting his stronger use of verbs: 

« 

. Atjhe first glance, one would suppose that when it came to 
forbidding information ab^ul the river these two parties eoutd 
play equally at Ihai^ game : hut this was not so. At e ve^ gocxi-sizcd 
, town from ^ne end of the river to the other, there was a ''wharf- 
hoat' lo land at. iq^itead of a wharf or a pier. Freight was stored , 
in it for transportation: waiting passengern slept in its cabins. 



Here about a third of the material is. direct predication of. subject, 
between Emerson s h;ilf and Whitman's fifths just as Twain's style in 
general balances.adjectives and verbs. ^* 

One may well suggest. that th^Jse distinctions i hi^ve been making are 
simply based on subject-matter Emerson argues an ide^, Whitman 
describes observations. Twain sets forth events;, .therefore the difference 
in verbs and connectives. But it is n<)t so simple: while subject is a matter 
of style, so is attitude, and the habit of speech. So we may find in the 
Renaissance, ia a trio of essays on niorakty, that the same stylistic con- 
trasts occur. SiriThomas More in his Utopian debate is like Emerson,^spare 
in adject ivcfs Strung in ^-rbs'and the logic of hy, howrihal, Ascham in a 
similar moralizing on education takes Whitman's role of blending. alterna-^ 
tives and degrees in amon\^s( and in: he ignores relative and how clauses. 
Bacon has Twain's vigor and^ crispness, his /o directions,, his moderately 
strong use of clauses. 

' ^Comparing Jonson. Milton' and Browne in the seventeenth century, we 
sec that Jonson, the actively predicative writer, uses rela^vely few and, 
of: nnxny ahoui, ai^ain.si. with, because, hui, for, if, so, than: that. Like 
More then, he combines simple* verbs with clausal structures. Mis prepo- 
sitions show especially a relation, of opposition. Browne, ori^the other 
hand, uses little opposition, but m\XK:\\ above, from, in, of into, upon, the 
Vocabulary of location. And Milton, in the middle, is characterized by the 
nu>st ami as before, no\v, into, out of, prepositions of active direction like 
Twain's, as well as a high proportion of relative connectives that, what, 
which, who. }u other words, we may see that certain styles varj^ but persist. 
In the twentieth-century, the decline of subordinate clausal terms lessens . 
the distinction of their whole style, but still retains jn Lawrence^ becliu\e, 
if whfif. a great contrast to Huxley's locational Tj^mv^'^'//. //v>///. RusselPs 
about, since.' 

On the other Hand, to note the power of temporality, consider tbje prose 
. of the sixteenth cenfury as a whole, in such works as Tyndale s translation 
.of St. Paul. Thomas Mora's /l/)o/o^n\ Hugh Latfmers Fifth Sermon. Roger 
^schXtu s Schfiolmaster, jfcaphael Holrnshed-s Chronicles, Richard 
VlookcrsiawspfFcclesfasticalPoh'ty, John Lyly s Euphues, Philip Sidney'^. 
Defense of Pffesy, Vxi\x\ch}A\\{:ox\\ Advancement of Learnin^i, and Thomas\ 
bekkefs Hornbook, The fact that all of these but the 5(7/oo//mr.s7^r| 
arc strongly^ predicative, that is, use. verbs twiCe the adjectjves and two- + 
thirds the nouns, suggests that more than indiviclual choice was involved: 
;andj^e variety of topics and gehres suggests that time, rather than type, . 
proi^ed the common bond. Even certain specifications we^re agreed on 
in emphasis by a number of the writers: espedlially to coine, to find, to 
}five, to know, to make, to see, to take. These were related to adjectives 
}lood, f(reat, true, whoU\ and nouns of human and social value like mind, 
reason, word,, work, and to a multiplicity of.majcVr connectives, especially, 
/conjunctions. | 



So not only type of. choice, but tim6, may provide meaningful generali- 
zations. Time, with its general lessening of connectives, limits in its way 
the choices of a writer t9day, makitig probable the shpriening of his 
sentences to forty, father than an older seventy words, oitting down the 
probabilities of strong; logical connective use, and raising the chances for 
the adverbial.^ Within time and type then, the individual wrif^er makes his 
ow|i unique combinations ()f choice. ■ 

\. From choices, let us turn to- necesjii^es:' the writers cotimitments to 
pr^'dication. Suppose a student^ is considering the questiorj What does 
the first scene of Mantlet do for the play as a whole? AnI suppose he 
decides a good answer is: The firs(> scene establishes Hgnjllet in the view 

. of his conteniporar^s, a view emphasized first by Horatio; Ihen by Laertes, 
Ro.se|>cranz and Guildenstern. and Fortinbras. Then he knows first of all 
that hk predicate is estuhlishes Hamlet and that the steps of unfolding this 
prediclte will be the steps t)f his paragraphs. Thei//V.s7 scene is the subject;' 
from itlhe material relevant to the prejJicate Will be drawn. The predicate 
then is further modified by^two phrases-m the view, and of his contempo- 
raries. And finally, the last phrase of the question., piay as a whole, 
is pry^fKired to he dealt with in the apposition, ^^'^Wew emphasized by 
Horatio, Laertes, and others, Ib either words, both question and answer 
Ci>nsider what pi)ssible predications can be made for Scene I, and then 
proceed to select arid develop one of theni. It is not the substance of 
Scene I which will guide the essay; rather, it is the pertinence which the 
prcilication will attribute to Scene I. In such a way. the writer is master of 
his material. He is not conditioned by his material: rather he is faithful 
to it in terms of the responsibility he takes towai^d it, and the evidence he 
finds and provides for the predication — in our instance, for the statement 
establishes Hamlet -\\f\i\ {\\'cx\ for the views of Hamlet\ ciompanions 
throughout the play, even to. the final speech of Fortinbras. 

II' I have a heri). the predicatiot^ or idea^ I have also a villain, the ''pre- 

, liminary outline" Lest you accept what I suggest too easily, and agree that 
of course we teach the following-out.of a thought, not of a mere subject,^, 
remember the usually accepted form of outline, the outline of the "topic/ 
Topic: S(;^ne I Hamlet. Outline: main steps of Scene I: A. The Guards, 
B. Horatio. And so on. Even in the writing of theses in graduate study, the 
student carries the qonfusion of such inertia with him; and provides out- ^ 
lines and bibliographies of sui;ti a field as "the early kxteenth century" or ' 
"the industrial n^^vel." without yet knowing what he wants to say of it, For 
such a student, the beginning is not in the word,4)ut in the hell of no 
ina*ntions. S() then he says. If have taken too big a subject: I must narrow 
this topic or this location: and l6oks puzzled when one asks: Will one 
industrial novel be easier to outline than //r^' industrjal novdl? Will Cali- 
fornia be easier to (nitline than the United States? Will Berkeley be^casief 
to outline than California? 

• Further^ the standard ouljine conceals rather than reveals the Wucial 



articulations of connectives. A, B, and C subbrdijiations stress a sort of 
parallelism usually inherent in the subject according to certain ta^iinomic 
presuppositions, but not related to the main line of predication and the 
supplementary modifications which the writer must, work along. To answer 
about the u7/o ami what of an event the main questions of time, location, 
cause, and manner, in when, where, why, and how, is to work through the 
words, phrases, or clauses of thi.s information, with emphasis and alterna- 
tives* most probably related to the main point the authur is making about 
the event, and thus, transition for transition, marking the main stages in 

* the development of that point. " 

You may notice that my example* ot a subject has, been Scene. I of 
Hamlet, I have a serious reason for this choice, namely, that fidelity to the 
relevant evidence in the subject-matter is best studied when the studying 
group shares the subjects has the text before it. No doubt all of us have 
done interesting experiments with the providing of cpmmon materials. 
My colleague, Jack,SiH Burgess, for example, reports/he effective' use of 
the view from his claisroom window. Charles Muscatine works with vast 
shared concerns like death, Benbow Ritchie works best with two or three 
translations of The Odyssey in hand at one time. For composers ot,all 
kinds I think the important point is that they compose responsibly in 
fields they are stu^lying-literary students in literature, botiiny stutfents 
in botany. As all of us think through the medium of our language, English, . 
so all of us need to learn.- and tiT teach, composition in whatever field we 
are working in and knowledgeable i^, and to treflt the material of that 
field wjth fidelity. Every field of knowledge, every center of inquiry, curries 
its own responsibilities in its own langwage, English -if- indeed it claims 
English as its language, 1 / 

Ahiiost twenty years ago, the Berkeley Plan for prose composition was 
begun under the direction of Professor Benjamin Lehman and later was 
worked. out by Professor Benbow Ritchie^and others. As it is now.being 

^worked out at the Davis Campus, it may well widen its name as well as • 
.its function. Central to the plan is the belief I hay just expresis^d about 
subject-matter, that every department should teachlcomposition in its own 
subject. Central too is the belief that well-construoted questions, in tests 
and asjiignments will with a little eare» get well-consti^ucted feiriswers in 
whjch a predication will carry the burden of argument, rather tnan n mere 
list of cue^ms under the term "dis^ss," Central too is the belief that 
individual power over problems comes from practice in cohsciou!i cjioice 
of alternative relevant materials and structures, alternative modification. 
Therefore the University of Califori;ua Prose Committee, made up of 
members from '^i variety ofc^academic departments, undertakes to give a 
course for readers and assistants in all interested departments, teaching*^ 
them how to make assignments and how to guide and evaluate the resultant 
writing, even for large numbers of studentssit d time. This aid is not fully 
made u.sc trf becau^e mart^ departments feel that they more economically 



use (heir assistants in the guiding of laboratory experiments and reading 
(>r trut-false questions. Nevertheless, in a range of subjects from music 

. tt) economics, from classics to psychology and sociology, the advanced 
•students may learn to teach the beginners the rudiments of thougheful 
writing in their field. 

Recently. *collei^es in this country have been confronted with a sad and 
(rpc report by Professor Kit/habcr on the progressive deterioration of 
wriiin- In' stiRJents at Dartmouth. All the l;Uk)m,. unease, queasy medi- 
ocrity,' slipshod inadequacy of which teachers of composition are aware, 
and which are'si/tellingly set forth in this report, were felt too at Berkeley 
in inlcrdepartmcntal studies of student-writing in ly.SO-W, But one further 
important fact should be nt)ted: that deterioration is less in the supply 
'of gooAl writing than in the demand Un it,, That is, the student is apt to 
adapt himself to the. demands c)f the course\)f study,)^iand to supply only 
minimal cues rather than complex structure^ of thought,-if these are all 
tha( the questit>ns, or the readers of the ansvyers,^ require. 

So the u(fpcrclassmen in a! wide range of departments at Berkeley also 
write badly, and write badly whether or not they wrote well previously in 
first year ct>mpt)sitit)n. But after tnily two widely spaced half-hours of 
explanatory lecture, by instructor and assistant, on the sort of reasoning 
stressed in this essay, that is, the need for responsible predication of a 
subject adequately evidenced, over hi\lf of the students improve by a whole 
grade. In contrasting gr^iups, without this conif i)sitional guidance, a fifth 
i^f the students improve by simply increasing their understanding of the 
subject matter. Kntnvledge can be strengthened therefore By conscious 
awareness of responsibility. Every writer, in every sentence^ he writes, 
tweeds to relearn his method in relation to\^ach new complexity of his 
medium. Composition does not worjk in a vacuiunv; it cannot be learned 
"once and for all.*' It works rather in a mediunVwhich grows increasingly 
complex as we learn more about it and requires fuVtheriand further adapta- 
tion of the powers to compose. \ ' 

In the word grammar, as admirablfe.as comp()siti}\n. lies a fairly simple," 
or sin^lifiable, iyiswer to our questions, Grammar ^ives^is the articula- 
ti(ms.(^f language with which we can compose. And th\y are not infinitely 
multiple and confusing: rather they are fairly basic alul elemental: the 
individUaland powerful" purpose of the predicate; the relevant substance 
(^f the subject; the specifiable details of manner and loeali^in modifying 
clause, phra.^e, and word, and the explicit formal guidance c^fconnectives:' 
thus we conlipose our purpose in substance, quality, order and linkage. To 
know our purpose is'nof^easy: it takes a philosophy/To knowXhe majf 
leability of our medium is not easy: it takes an art. But.difhcdlty ne^ not ; 
mean ccmfusion, The composer in language, young or old, can look atvhrs 
language and see its. potentialities for his purpose and for purposes beyohd 
him. Gramnjiar for him can be as clear, strong, and potentially cxprpssive\ 

♦ as for the mo}it accomplished artist/Our own best princjiplcs of coherence, 



would we apply them to our language* would tell us that we need\i(^t lose 
sight of the forest for fhe innumerable sirtall branches of the. trees. 
. It is the grain of the living wood we are after, the character of the 
language by whifch we live and compose. 

V - 
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Styles In Composition 



. . A style is aiTSttitude. a set of values which underlies a set of habitual 
choices, A.s^tyle of dress, a style of actic/n. a style of speech, a style of 
writiny-a stylus wys a pen-all tell us something of what we want to 
know about the character and motive represettted in the habitual choices^ 
The /mj^ir^vith the u/j«/. is the message. & 

Is it, useful to be -aware of one's own style, or does such awareness 

. in^crlLTc^with beinj; natural? My belief is. that, once having become con- 
scious of the possible choicits niyS once having made the choices..one can. 
be secure in them and tht^jycan become natural. Knowledge' and con.sci<)u.s 
choice; in other words, support rather, than oppose intuition, and give it 
I'lexibility as well as case, sympathy as well as surety, a sen.sc of alternatives 

. as well as a sense c)f preferences; ■> . * 

I he beginning essayist in prose is not aj)t to be very conscious Of what 
he is itoing because he is not apt to know what the pos.sibilities are. Or 
if he is excessively self-conscious, stumbling over the furniture, it may be 
because he has thought too much about his difficulties in writing, not 
enough about hi.s purposes, strengths, and favorite ways of procedure. 

hat arc scmie of the specific grammtiticaf. and thus stylistic, alterna- 
tives in prose? A sentence has a ring to it. the sound of its character andr 
const ruclit)n. Ciive nw liheny. or^ivc^ me dent k we say. and hear the two 
similar imperatives, the two dis,simi|ar objects, joined by an alternative. 
.Though for the structures we recognize these grammatical terms, seem 
unduly weighty, just as the nameyrtmf.v W. Anderson, Attorney at Law may 
.seem weighty for iiomeone usualjy called Jim, the greater formality may 
be useful for distinguishing One //m from another. The representative' 
force of .such aphorisms is limited by their unusual succinctness, and their 
re-rnforcement by patt.<^rns of.sound. 

The usuaUiCiikJrice'is ttjiore complex, yet less closely-<')rganiz^d, moving 
along as {)art of a sequence. At its simplest it predicates a subject; relates 
one concepr to an^^ther: The bird is yetlow. The bird flies ovet tha fi^ld} 
The bird sinf>s a son^. As part of a sequence of subordinate claiusesi'^^', 
Mrd whivh.is yellow flies oyer the field while he sin^s a soni/. An quallflca- ' 
tioii by adjectives: The yellow bird, flying over the field' sii^ys u song. 

..As connected phrasjij material:. T/jc yellow bird, in flight ov^r the field. 
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Sinus a son^. Differing prbportions of the chie/ referential terhis, nouns. 
aUjectiv,es\ and verbs^^and of their amneonves; result f(oni these differing 
choices. (5f the basic subject verb, and c>bj(}ct, hird, sinffs, and sonff, even 
subjecr^nd object may be xJifferemly constructed; by pronoun and clause,'^ 
for cxaiiiple: He who flies sin^s \vh(i( he feels. There is, in othej words/ 
structural su-bstitutabjlityKas wefl as the rj&tereritial <iubHtH.utabili(y we call 
synmym. Only the verb cann()t.be reofttcetj in sti^cture, and (hus, with its 
subject and object, provides \the statement's stable center. * • 
^ A ma.st,erly prose will*'ehiplyj|[ all vdtieties of p^ssibility/yet' will niatri- 
lain ;^^maiti line'.'of emphasis. So, for example, the prose of Sir Winston 
C^tt^'hill ex^^ all the alternatives noted here yet hioves along in- 

he hUsic^ moderation char^aptcristic of its iiuthor '*Np one f)retends \hi{ 
democracy ijj perfect or all-wise. Indeed it has b^tn said that denH)cracV 
jv the wiir?f^\)rm t)f government except all those other lorms that haiVe 
ir^'S tneA froni time U) time" ( 1 Wy. The verbs and iidject^es here work 
Cijtitilly ti> give significartcc Ji^ the nouns, in. forms explicitly connected 
<md sObordinated.^ * . ^ 
:\ A !poi'C4*wninu>n. liijt sti^ carefully subordinated way 't)f speaking, is to 
bt; he'ftcJ^ M?ie strt>ngjnner clauses his writing from 1943: 'VSome 
peiiple's ulea of [free speech | is that they are free 'to say what they like^ 
Ijurif^ii^yiifie says anj^thing back, that fs- ah outrage." Under ideajs tJnth^ 
comp jAicyessivc ^erj^s under \j7ja/, hiij, iind (A^ ^he activity of thought, in 
I a dominance i>f Wbs p^^^ which i^ chai^icteristic of a majority 

of Finglish pi'^>**ii^w^ L • ' ' - . ' 

'l^e Vur.t* Aersi^or^'-of this predicative style is less subordinate. From 
l9^3: 'The truth isrmcx>ntrovertible: panic may resent it; ignorance may 
deride it: malice may xlistort it, biU there it is.'' The free verb, unbound 
by connectives, is' nevertheless related b$f the parallels f<.)f stryctufe and 
function. Sentence ^y sentencG,^erb by verb, the cuft style, fostered early 
1)y Seneca, and imitate^d by Eli/abethah Setjecans like Sidney and Lyiy, 
scants the connectives\)f cllftises and thus the cortiplexfty of subordination, 
though not so avej-se to phrasal modification,' 

\ChurchiJI iiffreed sometimes turns to phrasal pile-ups withjthe greatest 
zest, and provides, often in hrony, the height of modification as alternative 
to predication. *l got into, my bortej; the esseht^iaJ structure of the ordinary: 
British sentence which ijj*a nobfc thing?' The adjectives here art dominant 
imd thenmric^tinfter" the strongly modifying /?o/^c^t.. phrase. ''Nothing is 
more dangerous in wartime than lojjve in the temperamental atmosphere., 
of a Gall ip Pull, always feeling ones pulse and taking one's tenjperature/' 
Under ijVe theme danf^eroNS, the. phrases of atmo^here and Poll, the^* 
adjiectives ot feelinfi and /(/A///^^ kceplhe ^ehse of donfferous in suspension 
^hd coirtiniiity. So, even more c^mphHtically, in 1944: "At the bottom of all 
^^the tribt^tQs 'pajd tu deniocracy is the littk man, wllking into fhe little 
-kiutjh/w^th a littlt* pencil making a litfle cross on a littTe bif of paper- no 
.amoulit <J)f rheiprk^wr V()lu!iiinous discfUssion can» finally diminish the 




overwhelming i'mpoFlance of rtiat point/' The little, little, v^nd if////e4djec- 
Itlves. walking i\\K\ makinfi. cuhiiinate in the final adjective cn'^^rj^^/iWrni)^ 
Even in his most characteristic balanced. form, Churchill may' stress tKe 
^ pilhet. asin 194S: 'The inherent vice of Capitalism is the' unequal sharing 
of.bles^ingsj^^ value ()f Socialism is the equal sharing ^j^is- 

eries^Mi<^ class^ic matching ot adjective to nounjn both subject 
awftpredicate as ihcse'are joined by the single verb. with, in addition, the 
parallcHiiy of phrase by phrase. 

Of his own style. Churcjyll wrote. "I affected a combination of the <ityles 
of Macaulay and Oihbon. the staccaU). antithesis of- the former and the 
rolling ^ientences and gt^'nitival endings of the |attec; and I.-stuck in a bit 
of my own from lime and time." But alsi). "Broadly sp^^iking. the short 
\words,are best and the old woals are best of all/' (Man of theT'etmiry.) 
The elaborateness t)f the first combination is balanced ]by the simplicity 
of the second, * • » 

c:hu.rchill stands at the center oi Kngli.sh prose style, both for past and 
for present. The strt)ng active verb which he uses vigorou.sly he supports 
with richly adjectival and with explicitly connective materials, l^si writers 
make choices similarly varied, but n(]|||||||lvvays with balance^! emphasis* 
rhe dominant Hnglish styl^\ indeed, is the prc(licative. , 

Note; for evampkv the followmg two passages, one .written in the 
Renaissance, one recently. Note^the independence of the many verbs in 
each, ' ^ . . < ♦ 

This is their sehi^e nee and opinion of virtue And pleasure. And 
r they believe that by nuins reason none can i>e found truer than 
this, unless^ any' godlier be inspired into nuyr from heaven. 
VVhereiivwhether-they K'lieve well or no. neiJBer the time doth 
suffer us to discuss, neither it is now necessJiryj' for we have 
taken upon us to khow and declare their Uires and ordinances, < 
and not to dt^feml them, i^r lliomas More), ^ 

It is hard to hear a new voic^ as hard as 'it is to listen to an * 
unknown language. We just don't listen. There is a ne^ voice in 
the old American c^assics, The world has declined to hear it, and 
has blabbed about children's stories. (D, H. Lawrence! ' 

' ■ ' ' ji. ✓ ^ ■ ■ 

TiJhe^r, to li.sten. to decline to hear, to hiah, these verbs provide the 

con4(*nt,'C(1nnecMed by a minimum of words like ds\ ilncL about, and^rtiodi- 
fied very little. Little is assumed by Lawrence; much is stated. For 'More, 
the adjectives are equally few;, the connectives more frequent -subq* 
dinative as with //?<//. than,jmless. whether,, neithen coordinafivd as wnh 
ami: but the strongest are the verb?? to he, to helieye. to discus,\, to .sluny--- 
the process of thought nnd argument. ' ^ 

When stnmgly conat^ctdil. predicative prose suynds a» follows, >gain 
in an old and a new pas^sage: * ^ 
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Another man may be^sick too, and sick to death, and this afflic- 
, . Uojn may lie in his bowtfis, as gold in a mine^dhd be of no use to 
• him; Init this^ belL (hat tells me of his ii«J!iriion, digs out ^nd 
applies that gold\o me: iS by this consideration of another's Obn- 
gerJ take mine own into contemplatiort, ^nd so secure myself, by * 
malting my recourse to my God, who is our 6nly security. (John 

Donne) ♦ 

■» (■ ^ ^ 

Note the short frtVient clauses linked by cumulative ands. Thw is an 

and series too in a pa.^age hy Shaw, plus a series oT hv and (ha( and Jww. 
^ v. ' . ■ « 

Democracy* t hen/c^ntH>t be government by the .people: it cart 
only be government by Consc^nt of the govermed. Unfortunately, 
when democratic statesmen propose. t(# govern us, by our own 
consent, they find th*at we don^t want 16 be governed at all, and 
that we regard rates and taxes and rents and death duties as in- 
tolerable burdens. What we want tofnow is how Utile govern- * 
,ment we can get along with without being murdered in oqr beds. 
, I hat IjucstuMf cannot be answered until we have explained what 
wc mean by getting along. (George Bernard Shaw) 

%■ ' * • 

'I hese, Jike"Ivlort**s and- Lawrence s, are styles guided .by predicates* 

with minimal qualifications. For such "classical" or balanced writers as 

Francis Bacon and T. S*. Eliot* qualification gj)es along with predication 

Trhr^iUiblishing balance. . - * - . 

The second fruit oi friendship is health^rl and sovereign for 
the understanding, as the first is for the affe?ftons. For friendship 
nmkdh indeetl a fair day in the affections* from storm and tem- 
pests; but ij maketh daylight in the understanding* out of ilarkn^ss 
mid confusion of thought. (Bucon) * ' ' . - 

* Yet, if the only f<<rn\ of tradition! of handing down* consisted 
jri following the* wltys of the inumliate generation before us in 
blind or timid adherence to its successes, "tradition" should 
positively he discouraged. Wc have seen many such js^/rnple cur- 
rents soon lost in^the sand;. and novelty is better than repetition. 
Tradition is a matter of much wider significance. It cannot be 
inherited, and if you want it you must obtain U by.grcat labour. 
(Eliot ) \ \* / 

Note. Eliot's only] imnwdiau\ blind, timid, simple, hcitor, and others* 
cxplai/iing the should. cann<>). must, of the verbs* as Bacon s Ijvallhfui 
sovvreiKn, fair establishes the ntakei/i and makei/i. The struct dr^, seems 
more solid* more phrasally as^more adjectively modified. 

The extreme, of qualifitjation is to be seen in such an ancient-modern 

pair as Aschahi and Ruskin: ' . 

, ■' ' ' , ' 

Thus experience of all fashions rn youth, being in proof always 

. ■ ■ * ■ • * • ' ) 
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dangereus. in issue agldom lucky», is a way indeed to overmuch 
knowlbdge. yd used comaibnly of such men, which be ^either 
carried by some curious affection of mind, or driven by some., 
hard necessity of life to hazard thb trial of over many> perilous 
adventures. (Roger Ascham) 

Not only does almost every noun have its adjective here^ but both are 
strong in relation to the verbs; with o/ and in Und hv phrases, mii-eiiher. 
OK Si) loo for Ruskin-the or the many o/ phrases, and the persistent 
qualificatiott of each noun, from no froshplou^hed paths to Joyful flowers^ 
and (/// the blessings of the earth. 

No frost-pK)ughed, dust encumbered paths l)f ancient glacier fret ^ 
. iheNoit Jura pastures; Ho splintered heaps pf ruin breakj,the fair 
ranks of her forest; no pale, defilech or furious rivers rend their 
rude and changeful ways among^her Vocks. Patiently, eddy by \ , * 
eddy, the clear green streams wind along their well known beds; 
and under the, dark quietness of the undisturbed pines, there 
spring up, year by year, such ct)inpany of joyful flowers as I know 
not the like of amohg-all the blessings of the earth, ( John Ruskin) 

No prolonged prOse sequence could affi)rd to use just one of these 
exemplified patterns. But with a natural play of variety, of stating, assum- 
ing^ qualifying, subordinating, explaining, weighing, it is probablejhat for 
the viake ()f unity and progress there will be one prevailing thematic struc- 
tural choice to carry the main tone and meaning. The paragraph?) quoted, 
therefore, are not only representative of their authors' habits in general, 
but rtfpresent also in particuliira recurrent unit of stylistic expression, a 
recognizable model of the way^Wwhich the author characteristically puts 
his ideas together Graphically, for examjile, we may see the above by 
separating its working components into lines, somewhat as William Carlos 
Williams arranges his lines in what he considers to be the "American J 
idiom"' , « j 

No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths, ^ 

of ancient glacier 

fret the soft Jura f^stures: 
no splintered heaps • ^ 

' of ruin ' ' ^ 

V; break the fair ranks • 

of her forest; 

nv pale, defiled, or furious rivers rend thelrVude and changeful ^ 

.' ' way5> 
Patiently, eddy ^among her rocks, 

by eddy, 

the clear green streams wind; « 

cilong their well^nown beds; 
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and 

' under the dark quietness "/^ 

of the undisturbed prnes, 

there spring up\ 

year 

by yean ' \ 

such company 



of joyful flow«r5> ^^^^ 
a.%1 know not the' like of « 
X among all the blessings 

of the earth. 

Breaking the lines with each explicit connective, we see the power of 
qualification both at beginning and at end. In conlras^l, Lawrence's verbal 
style runs as follows, with fewer adjectives and connectives. 

It i^hard to hear'a new voice, ^ 
as hard 

as it is to listen 

to an unknown language. ' . 
We just don t listen. ♦ 

There is a new voice ' ^ ■ 

in the old American classics. 
The world has declined to hear it, * 

and has blabbed 

, about children ^ stories. . 

A reader may well feel a distinct taste for one choice or another; he may 
have an immediate sympathy for crisp predicative' sequences on the one 
hand or cuifiulalive adjectival structures on the othen for connections* 
expressed by preposition and conjunction or left jmplicil. At least He will 
recognize the differences in pattern. ^ ^ 

Part of the value to the reader may rise from the dexterity with which 
the form is treated, the fulfillment of possibilities in the choice. Part, 
may rise from a judgment, Jjeyond that of the skill and form itself, of the 
altitude carried in the style, the evident purpose to declare relations in 
coordinate sets, for example, in contrast to the constructing. of a complex 
of more and niore minor subordinations. Cicero was famed for supplying 
as much evidence as possible, especially in qualifying phrase and relative 
clause, before he arrived hi his completed predi6ilioh in the main verb. 
In his sentence, thought was to be iak6n as a fait accomplL U was con* 
sidered the great virtue of Seneca, on the other hand, and later of 
Montaigne, that they seemed to carry thf reader along With Jhem in an 
imiimpleted procbss of thinking, Vith main verbs unprediclii\|y supple- 
mented by other main and other minor verbs, with statements p(,)ssibly 
short and unnVodified, possibly nimbling and open-ended. 
Often it is staled thai one of these meihoils i,s preferable to another, more 
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effective, mpre true to E^lishv but inasmuch as^ [astingl^ effective English 
prose has been written \n a number of different ways, it seems wise to 
recogni/e both the method aridihe purpose,, as well as the limits pf the 
reader's taste, before evaluating in any but an impressionistic fashion. The 
student who likes the inner sound of what he reads, and who wishes to 
achieve something like it, or who dislike* and wishes to avoid it, had best 
bo able to discern just how it works. 

' In iHo pairs we have looked at, some/ readers may reciM|nize, rather 
^han a preference for one of the modes, a Consistent prefolence^for the 
modern, finding st?tmgeness in all thre early forms. Most of tils strangeness 
is in vocabulary, in labels no\v oUt of use; but ip some degMe there is a 

• differenee between early and modern structures which we vv^luld do well 
to observe and Jefine. Most simply, English sixteenth and se^nteenth 
century prose was more predicatiye and connected; modern is mire quali- 
fied and juxtaposi;d, in a reversed proportion. A definiog trait ol modern 
prose style in generaK then, is its niininial subordination. Us deiriase in 
explicit connection, in phrase and claiis^. structures. In the pasR only a 
few. ntuably Sidney. Dryden, Swift, j/hnson, Carlyle, scanteU connectives 
as much as do most of the moderns frtim Shaw on. In the past, on the other 
hand, ()n[y.a fewv Ascham, Hobbefci^Browne, Smith, <jibbon, relied on 
adjectives as strongly as do many moderns; from the group of De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Darwin; Ruskin in the ni$eieenth ce^nlury to a n^ority 
of writers in the twentieth. . ^ 

Like syntax and wt)rd-order, vocabulary to« is open to choices whi(Jih 
are related to lime and io type of interest. What we want Jo talk about, 
what alternatives we wlect from a number of pgssibilities, are involved 
with our concerns and with the structural patterns we have in mihd. Cer: 
tain ideajf and certain structures seem io go together. For example! and 
perhaps surprisingly* thc-scientific writer is usually not the logician but 
rather the observer, comriiunifcaiing more through ac|[ectives af\d noun\ 
phrases than through verbs and-ftla,uses. His is the language of substancej 
concrete, descriptive, 4ten^l, as^distinguished from the argumentatiyt^^ 
connections iyid ifbsiraciionsvof the civic philosopher and from the pre- 
sented dilemmas of the afiistSA^i a w^^le, j^the major vocabulary the 
essayist has grown more concretti| overVhe centuries, losing some of its 
key terms of value in favor of terms of sense, whic^ in turn may be Sym- 
bolic of value as the users of language emphasize new implications. 

From literal io*figurative is one range thiH a wdid may take: horn foot 
of a person to foot of a mountain, a substituted if metaphoric use. To 
this are relatecl (Mher substitutions, as of a foreign, archaic*, or coined 
term. From ci^ncrcte to abstract is another range: honrfoot to ex4remity, 
stressing one of the abstract charactejjfctics of foot, a contrast for which 
the terms //Mr/jt{<' and \ymhol as distinguished from co/uept arc also used. 
From particulaY to general is another range, from this foot ^nA these feet, 

• plural, \ifmost or ail feet in genteral. A fourth range 15^ from denotative or 
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descriptive to connotative or associative/ A fifth rangCHfrfrom neutral 
ttf evaluative, from foot as fact U}/oot as value as in "There's a foot for 
your\These ranges do not necessarily run parallel; that is, the concrete ^ 
may be more similar to ihp figurative than to the literal, the particular may 
be mth an abstraction and a value. A sympathetic and understamding 
reading of a prbse style will take accourtt of the interplay between these 
po^ibilities, ' 

^^or sound patterns too there are ranges of choice: from euphony to 
oacat)hony; from sniQiMh to rough transitions; from little pause and stress, 
to mucltuand from a patterning almost as close as that of poetry, with 
symmetry in syllable, phrase, or clause, though not in measure to a pattern- 
g of forms and intervals highly irregular. ^ 
ot many year?? ago >^e were troubled to be told that an apparently 
^iolid table top was really a mass of swarming mojecules, and that a human 
ibeing was a subtle carbon compound. But we grew accustomed to accept- 
ing uifferences in levels, and came to consider at once the scientific and 
the everyday table, the concept and fhe use. Now we undertake to consider 
our own language also in these ways. We follow as scholars point out to 
us the complex underlying structures of^phonemes, morphemes, and syn- 
tactic units, and try to create a grammar which will account ^o^ not just 
; any but all possible senten^*es. At the same time, we look again at the 
j surface of our language, able* to note in relation to these deeper com- 
I'plexities the surface simplicities. Qualificative and connective sentences, 
j for example, represent transformations of simpler "kernel" sentences, 
i The yellow bird sitifts has combined The bird is yellow and The bird sinffs. 
jThe norms of prose practice work in patterns of grammar* 
j Here we have a pattern of structures— word, sentence, paragraph --each • 
Iwfth its internal andlexternal relations in implicit and explicit connection 
iby agreement, order, or connective terms. For th? word, its root and its 
affixes, derivational and inflectional; for the sentence, its subject-predicatei. 
focus and its adjuncts of qualification [;y word, phrase, or clause; for the 
paragraph or whole composition, its controlling theme-sentence artd sub- 
ordinate qualifying and substantiating sentences, . As in speech these 
structures are distinguished by both stress.and pause, so in print they |ire 
at| least partly distinguished by punctuatiot^ and spacing. | . 

For e.xample, in the word-structure, unlikeness, the stressed root liljie, 
already qualified b)^ its negative prefix urr^ its derivatia|nal noun-making 
suffix -ness and its pluralizing suffix es\ Is given a boundary of space to 
distinguish it frop) its qualifiers, let us say many extieme, and from ils 
predicate, let us^say demand recofinidon. In t\rt\, the sentence. Many 
extreme unlikenesses defnand recognition, is set (\ff at either end by both 
spac^ and punctuation, a capital and a period or seVtii-col(|n; fln4 a paren- 
thetic\ul ^xtra phrase or clausa^would be ^set off by it^ i>ikn two marks, two * 
C0mmas,|a capital arid comma, or comma and period: (h effect, a tfuism 
of Ari<)itotle\s, a fuqetioning unit has a beginning, midulevafid end. These 
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,ure given graphic tjiarking in suitable ways, including additional white 

|spuce for new paragraph 'and new-chapter.^ 

In other words, in .some simple ways, the page before us records the 
nieasures of the voice in grouping subordinate. around dominant units in 
the chief structures of word, sentence, and paragraph. In each, the focus 
♦s on the relation of the dominant unit to its adjuncts, the simplest visible 
and audible relation, of each sentences chief verb to its subject and 
coiuplonient. can then be seen to be amplified by simple modifying quali- 
ties in udjcciive and adverb, and thtn. with the guide of specific con- 
nectives and further punctuation, carried* into phrasal and clausal el'ab- 
orations. 

As granunar provides a design t)f ordering, emphasizing, and linking its 
units of meaning to achieve relation in statement, and logic works toward 
a. design of consistency between statements, so rhetoric works toward a 
design of effect between author and audience. And this rhetorical design 
'includes, as all do'^y sonie degree, art as well as reason, the powers of/ 
sense as well as the powers of mind andjUling. So into rhetoric: come all/ 
sorts of conscious que^ikms of efrect.^ reference, in sequence, in em/, 
phasis; not only the graiilifiar oi compounding qualities in^uch a phrase a^ 
inuilfkr ami hnefer unlikenesses. but the rhetorical impact of this ordet. 
Wt)uld hriefer ami smaUer he a better order? Better for what? The qu^s 
lions of purpose and intent, become important gs part of effect. The 
iriUliiional divisions of a pro>e compo,*ition. 'troduction. Proposal. 
De'moh.itration. Conclusion. coVrespond to the forms, adjuncts. jJnd 
'coii^neciions of word and sentence, 7 

Wheioricians think of situation and purpose as a definjng force. Tlh?y 
disitftguish showing;, proving, and persuading: the first to make clear |^d 
plain: the second to argue a case, using all possible evidence on all skies; 
the third to move the hearer s belief and approval. Different purflises 
' take different techniques: Mhe achievement of clarity, for example, is more 
important to showing thanlto moving*To these purposes, poets and prose 
writers have addcti pleasur*: they combine moving and insiructing wit tthe 
most delightful of sense impressions, so that the hearer of poetry [may 
enjoy what he learns. " , ' j 

Questions of design, of aesthetic and effective pattern, have therefore 
been much discussed: the effects of series of .terms, of balances and 
oppo.sitions. of cutnulativc structures, of short incisive units or long 
involved suspenlive onek. Quesiions^of connection as well as of order: 
the of conlunciion and disjunc^)n. of ami. . . hut: th« logip of alterna- 
tive. I'lffwr. . . or: the logic of iniplicaiion. //". . . tfierefh/e: the ways to make 
explicitxonneciions between statements. Questions, also, about individual 
words and sounds, differences and combinations between harnrffc a/id mellow 
sounds; differences between foreign and familiar words or figurative and 
literal uses of them". 

»iiivcn all these choices, of ways to arrange in certt^in patterns for 



certain, effects the units of sound, syllable, word, phrase; sentence, para- 
graph, which we distinguish In language, how do .we ever get around to 
making a choice from the innumerable possibilities? In speaJkirtg and • 
writing, as in daily life, we develop certain habits of c6mbif|ng materials, 
so that we di) not have to think through each combination each time. Our 
habits iniike i)ur style, for individual, for community, for whole culture. 

Think then how an individual can develop a styfe of writing within his 
•own world, like enough to his friends that he can communicate with thenu 
different enough so that he may call it his own: by being aware of the 
chief pt)ssibilirics .in his language, the combinations that will, work pleas- 
antly and effectively to get him where he wantstto go.*^ 

Choose, in (he light of purpose and situation, pot only from among 
materials, whether you ^'\\\ talk about . Greeks or*Romans, about cats, 
felines. Tigers, i>r dogs, but from among qualifying strucHires-^ simple 
qualifiers, or connected phrases arid clauses, to support the main direction 
of what you undertake to asserlj^ query. Certain habits of selection will 
charavterize your style. For example, Demetrius in Alexandria in (he third 
century B.C. characterized styles not only by the rhetoric of purpose but, 
as we have di>nc. by the rudimentary uses of certain grammatical con- 
structions. The plain style, he said, is simple, using many active verbs 
and keeping its subjects spare. Its purposes include lugidily, clarity, 
familiarity, getting its wt>rk done crisply and well: so it useS few difficult 
c''4>mpounds. coinages, or qualifications, avt)ids hitrsh sounds or odd orders, 
* cmi)Uws helpful ctmnective tcfms aijd clear series with firm endings, and 
in every way tries \o be natural, following the order of events themJiclves 
with nu>deration and repetition as in cUak)gue. 

rhc eh)quent style, in contrast changes the natural t)rder.of materials 
in order to effect eontrA>l over them even before predication. So the style 
may be called fya.ssive in. translation of pathos, and in contrast to acliv^ 
Subicet\ arc tremendously amplified, as strong assumptions are. made, 
Xvithout the activity of much preilication. becau.se inhc^nt qualities rather 
than new relations are strcssed^Scntences are lengthy, rounded, su.sfJtMKled, 
witba great deal of elaborately connected material. Words can be unusual, 
coined, figured: sounUvcan be mouth-filling, even harsh: and meanings 
can be implied, oblique, symbolic. 

The modern student of prose may quickly praise |>lainness arid c()ndemn 
the eloquent, which he often- calls *'Howery," \n\i after consideratitm may 
remember that purposes differ, and that if he wishes to move, to enhance, 
to persuade, some language of flowers, some structure of suspense and 
excitement, may be vahiable in contrast to a plain naturalness..^ 

Demetrius cut aeross^^this contrast wilh another, that between stales 
energetic c;n the one hamhirul polished on the other between short, tyen 
harsh phrases, broken, loose, and spontaneous, as if under great<.stress, 
► with a choice of terms ilVmbolic like the eloquent, though not so elaborated, 
and without interconnected quaUfying structures, in contrast to the pol- 
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ishetl. smoothly connected, aeiithetically pleasant in reference and tone, 
which enibellijjhes the familiar with charm and grace. Two centuries laten, 
Dionysus of Halicarnassus t'haracterized Pindar by this same contrast, his 
harmony natural; stately, s|acious, articulated by pauses, rather than 
pioothly polished and joined by connectives; naturally off-balance, not 
bounded and symmetricaL » ■ ^ . ^ N 

Note that his contrast is another version of the first, bgJben an art of 
natuni'ncsj and an art of inventiveness: ftie first contrast, grammatically 
stressing ihc choice between predication or qualificatic^n; the second, 
between implicit or explicit connectu^n: thesti granimatical ;choices pro- 
yiding the structural basis for choices of reference, reason, and tone. 
(Iradually the cht)iccs, in certain combinations, settled into three: plain, 
middle, and high: because, though the high could fiot easily descend or 
blend, the plain cotild easily be somewhat energetic, simiewhat polished, 
even somewhat ehHiuent, and thus effect 4 middle style. In grammatical 
lermv the predicative style could be either implicitly .or explicitly con- 
nected, abrupt, t)r smot>th: whrle the high qualifying style, because of its 
greater mass and cxtensit)n. could ntn so ^uisily get along^ with the abrupt- 
nesses of connectives merely implied. For the high sjtyle, the terms of 
reference are implicative of further qualilies, rather than of further active 
relations. The gaiTiut in cht>ice between sparest and fullest materials, of 
qualifications is niedialed by the choice along the way of sparest or fullest 
signals of relation, fhe sentence is a synthesis, a composition, an arrange- 
ment of sounds, references, And structures, put to a^ purpose of showing, 
weighing'. n)oving. and pleasing along with these. 

F-rom the high style o{ Aeschylus and Demonsthenej>, to the smooth of 
Isocrates, to the moderate fuHness of Cicero, and the intense brevity of 
the Stoics, classic prose tradition came into English with all its variations 
still possible in the new language, so that More, Ascham, and Bacon all 
within otie century could well disagree on what different styles would b^ 
appropriate even to similar subject-matters. Still ^oday all three- basic 
styles and their variations are useful, and are, indeed, still discernible by 
the measures of Ihe most technical linguistic analysis, as beneath the 
differing surfaces of procedure may be seen the simple kernel forms for 
the plain style, the deeper and deeper levels of tran.sforir^for the high. 
Perhaps the lesser pertinence of the eighteenth and nineteenth ccintUry ^ 
forms of grammatical analysis to our purposes is explainable by their 
emphasis on the pai^s of speech, without attention to the claififying m^in 
lines of function. In additum to the main function of grammatical sWuc- 
ture, predication itself, we have only to consider degrees of tnodificatiofi, 
and degrees of explicit connection. So we are able to distinguish the mai)f 
choices by others and put such choices to use ourselves. 

Sentence-making, idea-making, has a, strong ethical function,, because * 
'it helps bring toj^ether and temper the extremes of the range, ofte)^ unfor* * 
tuhatdy dichotomized, between objective* afid subjective, between bom- 



munily atid individual, Forms of mechanization or of bureaucracy have ' 
tended to draw modern men toward ihc subjective and individual extremes*^ 
of emotional superlatives unrelated to evidence, whil* fears of personal 
responsibility have drawn them' to extremes of inert acceptangfc of evi- 
dence, * ' . / 

Statement Of idea, in its implications of g<;nerality and its susceptibility 
of particular substantiation; sh<iws how a man may take both firm and 
limited responisibility for his universe of subject matter. His predicate 
controls his subject; his adjectives and adverbs specify his assumptions; ^ 
and his further materials, linked to the ba<;ic statement by explicit prepo- 
sitional and conjunctive connectives, add, the specifications of context, 
*lhe when, where, how. why. to the basic Who and whai. ' , . ^ . ^ 

The process of statement-making thus develops two ethical powers: 
indivfduAl responsibility and» through awareness of one's own responsible 
choices, awareness of the like and urtlike choices and responsibilities of 
others,^ 

The English essay, the small trial of an idea, has be^ri tried Jn many 
ways, with many tones and styles, in many variations upon the powers of 
the language, and *vith increasing emphasis upon some of these powers. 
For one who plans his own small trials in prose there is no better guide 
than the versatility of his predecessors. 

Fi)r the reader over-accustomed to searching out cue words to respond 
ilo, rather ijian whole patterns of spteech to comprehend, the way of 
Reading here suggested may he useful in contrast: first to mark the main V 
independent verbs, to ^ee what they are saying about subject and object: 
then to note the single words and connected groups of wo(ds which qualify 

VT parallel them. . ^ 

For the explorer of ideas, both reader and writer, awareness of .the 
patterns of^ idea^making may clarify and enrich the.ideas themselves. 





VIII. 

What We Already Know About Composition 
and What We Need To Know 
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The term we here means us literally, students and teachers of English 
composition, not just an»4?tlitorial figment but a lot of practiced people. 
At least, my proposals aim tow^ird such a meaning. • ♦ 

First, we kmm that good writing, like good thinking and feeJing, carl t 
be taught -'onct? and for all." It s not a simple skill like swimming: indeed, 
even a swimmer can be coached to get better and better. Thinking is one 
of our most complex abilities, and writing is an evidence of it. So students 
^ need help will, writing at'many stages, from third grade to eighth', to tenth, 
to college and. beyond, and from sybject to subject. Whenever a new stage 
of thought and a new subject-matter, come along, the accumulated abilities 
of the student need conscious and thoroughgoing adapting to the new 
material and n\aturity. Therefore, the concept of "remedial" work is 
misdirected: the teacher who sends a student back to brush up on tech- 
« nical detail.s^is trivializing his own serious job of helping the young writer 
adapt his ^present .active skill and latent. knowledge to important new 
demands., 

The latency of muclj, knowledge is rich and ea.sily to be called on. In' 
conducting an experimental study (♦f student writing abilities during the 
\^ms (described in Section HI. "The College at Composition"), we found 
that a majt)rity of juttior and sfenior students In fifteen departments at 
Berkeley could improve from orte>aper to another by a whole grade mfere- 
ly by one half-hour of rerpiiiders by their readers and instructors, these 
in turn having been reirfirtded by readers from tlie English Department 
about th* essential>^of composition. Even so-called technical problems, 
like spelling, de>rfeased measurably wheh larger composUional problems 
decreased -prat is. when the students, wete called upon seriously to use 
what ihcyXncw- If such a program of remiiiders could be used systemati- 

, cally tbf'oughout the studentJi" careers, workijig^at all stages anc| in ajl, 
dejmrfment.s i)f knowledge, aided when necesstfn^by support from English 
il^artm^rtt pdvisors. that invigorating sense could btj fo.stered of building 

ytin what we know we know. 

/ Whatd^T wc know jjockI composition is? Shucking away the varieties 
in auch terms as descripthe^narmive, and expostto^y or creative, scien- 
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ti/ic, dud historical, at what Kernel do we arrive? At the combination* 
suggested by the term composition itself, the putting together of two 
processes, the selection and the arrangement of the materials for consid- 
eratioj[i: to choose and to put into order; or to have in mind ain order front 
which then to choose. The processes of this combination may be relatively 
' iipontaneous and unconscious, organic or fused, as some say, but in learn- 
ing them, we need to distinguish and practice their interrelations for the 
sake of undersiandingwind future use. vSome orderings are relatively more 
sequential, like narrative: some more subordinating, like argument;^ some 
more substantiating and qualifying, like science and description; or, in 
other terms, some more presentative, like drama and" film; some more 
aqiilytical, like debate; some more involved in close s5und pattern, like 
poetry- with cross-currents for all of ihese. Genre iJIrideed a vital stabil- 
izing t^rce for recognition of Irjlent;' / 

But wimtcver the kind and purpose, the guiding idea focuses and asserts 
itself in langiuigc toward its effect, from writer to reader. The step-by-slep 
response of the reader is guided by what the writer tells him and establishes 
expectations. ai\;ich point. As we know, the medium serves the message., 
because it combirVs the whcu and the /?ovv of expression irtid communica- 
tion. Xhcrefore; it \v^ld seem wise to teach at every level the po?>sibility 
. 'of many sorts of combihaiion — n(^t just stories in grammar school, descrip- 
tions imdjournalisni in hr^ school, and exposition ijnd poetry in college, 
but how each of these canN^upplement the other or can be chosen, by a 
student ifi any level, The' prirvciples of composition will^i^ for alland 
can be strengthened by the perceptions and practice of theiij^varying forms. 

So what do we know about the principles of composition? A putting 
togeihrKof parts to make a whole implies a recognition of parts and of 
wholes. Parts fr6m which to .select; wholes towards which To arrange. Or 
wholes intuitively fell, parts more analytically recognized. The lack of 
clarity in our sense of the working of language has been.one i^^f our greatest 
difficulties; but now wc know from the clarifications of linguists how jhe 
partii of ourjanguage function. The predicate says what is being said, 
asserts or 'questions or commands a relati^on, verifiable in term's of time: 
'The boy is a good scout now:' but was he then?** The 'subject;' noun or 
pronoun, phrase or.Clau.se* about which the predicate .speaks. The adjunc- 
tives; adjectives and adverbs and determiners, which qualify both subjects 
and predicates — "good,'\ "now," "then.". The connectives; preposition.s 
, and conjunctions, linking predicates, .substantives, or adjuncts~/A "and** 
was. hoy *\md" ho\\ j^ood *\md*' heher—ox linking more complex units 
• ot phra.ses and clauses to function as words- 'Mn those d^^ys" or "when he 
was younger" as U substi^i^itexfor "then." As structuralists point out. not 
(MVly do various .forms have varying functions, but also' various functions 
can take varying fonns, so that^.selection'artd arrangement may the better 
interact. * 

When we know these simple fofqis of grantmar, we know that logic and 



rhemric follow in their emphasis on the predicate ys the organizing force 
because of its siatment-making. its verifiability. The noun "boy." the 
adjuctive "good." (he connectiVe "When" may have powerful associations 
.of denoting and connoting, of image, metaphor, symbol, but still can tell 
us nothing precise unless given a context by their prCdiau'e statement. So 
<vVicn we come to composing, wemeed the predicate /TOd the organizing: 
the steps of.our composition are the steps to'be- taken by the whole stite- 
t>»ent, not merely by some of its materials or qualities. So we have learned. 
I trust, not to talk about "defining the topic'* or "cutting down the materiar 
to make composition niore^wieldy: it s not the size of the cities but the trip 
the predicate takes between them that controls the arrangements. Any 
writer": can lake fult responsibility for any selectiivn of subject -death, 
taxes. New York, small. town, my cat,. your lion. Argentine ()il-so long 
asTie knows what he wants to relate it to. to get' said about it. and thus 
the steps, the stages, of the saying. _ v / ■ 

There are just a few bask- relations in these steps: to a larger or smaller 
class, to comparable or contrasting items, to alternatives, to consequences. 
"New York has become a trade center for the world"- this Will be a tracing 
essay for. "has become." "New York used to frighten me. but it doesn't any 
more" this will be a confra.stive essay for "used to." "doesn't." "New York 
need to be rebuilt" - this will be an essay arguing, giving evidence, for 
"needs to be." Or the meaning may be giv^n structure in other forms, "in 
other words." In all these, temp^iral contrast may still apply- we may 
transform the active verb "frighten" to an adjective ("the old frightening 
New York is gone") or lo a subject ("My fright in New York is gone").. The 
alternatives for selection are. many and, are a part of style, as style is a 
habit of. writing toward certain ends. Any student at any age c.an be made 
aware of his habits and his purposes and of how to choose and bring them 
t()gcther. , . , ■ . 

Wc know, or should if we have read the many hidc^ries of pro.se style 
in the past fcW years, that various grammatical alternatives have been 
emphasi/txl by different authors and by different traditions in literary 
hisl^iry so that wc cannot wish to say t)iat one is absolutely better than 
another but. rather hope that the range will be available to all. It's not 
that one pajtt of speech or functiim is weak; rartier it is* that any one of 
thtMu may be overslressed or, ineffectively used. Elizabethans were power- 
ful ai^uers. subonHnators. and connectors; Augustans by a fascinating 
shift c)f interests began that change toward^greater^adjectiye and phra.se 
modification, which would culmin'ate in the .scientific prose of Darwin 
and Huxley, as well as in the serial poetries of Whitman and Dylan Thomas. 
.Some tnodefns like Joyce and Lawrence, meanwhile, have returned to the 
curl preiliciOi^-j; styles of some Elizabethans, esdgwing not only adjectives 
.buuconno<?iives also, creating the fragmentary jfRt'aposed effects of much 
present-day prose. ' " ' '\ 

Who are wc tt) condetnn adjectiviri prose or the verb to he or strings of 
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• j^irfasesftr short sentences, or passives or abstractions oV genferali2;&tjons< 
Vyhin these <ire th<,v life-blooc^r 

aifoui their suitability^to certain purposes, the choices that may be^nfiadef • 
; f^pni among'them by >tudenis aware of the possibilities of choiqc'^Any 
I' ^Judent may master any style if he knows what he is doing and f^ra^tices ; 

• i Ipiough. Practice in readirtg, m paraph'rasingy in tmakm^ precis of styles ^ 
1.^^ ;i\f ihf? past as well as th^preseni, wilfmake him aware of» what he.^ants 

;;: not to Jq as well as of wWiU ha wanis to do, and that is a big step! ^ ' . 
.1;* Those of us who emphasize spontaneity, fluency, the naturalness of 
j-isituatU^n. as in journal-keeping and letter-writing and creative invention 
. • -f of all -kinds, need not fe^ir this pther cognitive kind of knowledge in What 
we know abotJt language and conipoijition 'What we know about the whole 
.^r human being tvlls^ us the intuition and cognition ate complementary, 
•<) sup]^?>.rt each other. Inftiition invested in learning brings it to life;4earning 
''V; * invested in intuition gives it strength to work witn ll^materials to simplify 
.complexities. The student adrift OH a sea of language is an object of pity 
•'\'^ ^y/c nccii not allow: his language, understood, is, rather, his transportation 
^ and his farthest shore, his chance to make mistakes and survive thenii. Pree 

flow ()f expression alk)ws for o^e sort of success and errof,' careful practice ^ 
'> am) repetitive analysis for another:^ gradually, the two blend to support 
each other so that ontycan learn from the error to increase^he success, 
- ' U. has beea also the idea of nTaniy leaders of ihe past that the special . 
function of education is thij development of rationality. As California'' 
Superintendent of Schools Wilson Riles says, all life is e(4ucation, and all 
' life, especially in early jears the life of hom^ and community, prepares us 
for skills and synfpathies^ for careers and Vjjiues, But reasoning can be 
^ especially taught by schoolroom practice andil^ds to be, because every 
new stage of learning requires the study of a new stage o^^ reasoning in 
increased conipl^x^ty. ' 

-Rational'thought considers rirtios, that 'Is, proportions, the connections 
made in conToosiijon. what is important in relation to what else. It deals 
^th choices, ^prioritieR in making decisions, not only immediate but 
* future ones tfs hypotheses. The logic of ration|l reasoning, the^ay it 
» works as we have seen by the basic rtiethods^Df adding; or com|)aring or 
arguirig, in putting ideas together, requires both positives and hegatives . 
to be considered in* time and splice. -Addition .and subtraction work by 
"and" and. "then"; their negative, *'but" and "ttieti not." Niillti plication and 
I ' liivijiion* "on the one hand;'* "on the other," "either,,. or," "neither. . .nor" 
f\ The possibilities or causes and consequences of these work by '*if," **(here- 
f fore,T "though," "yet." All work on the ratio or relation of one idea or 
. proposition to anoil^y^hethdt in sequence, alternation* or supposition, 
- so lhai we need not be »tuck with mere immediate cue-responses but can 
^ -^r^ e^^enjj our wisht^s intivtime and space and try id figure out how they fit. 

Th< h^Mr^ «.>f^t he matter, the siudint\s own life, his oWn home, his own 
/ ;/ . ■ coftiniuntty may re^i^io?. the tatii)naliiy of a primary and secondary edu- 
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iK^x the..cehji;r. ryi?^ ihti^^^^ r.ejjeai^^h.^iutjy: most »jyf)6th6tr^j^,v'. 'f 

^["^[^^'^^ frvii^iivT, whe^e' i^pssTbyities ^are ^^fttenipli*ti?(iH- f , • 
'vjl^f for -prDieclii^n/arid •«dvanot;jt^eni. fi-'(s farthest fronj Jjonfc>flf^ ey^tt'v ^ ;• 
; ^""^li iommttnityri|hil it fs ih^ea>t ;t>art of 'the'standard (talturc, eji^ept as' ^ ^i^.r^f 
•'•■iVi' t ' • |ireclic(j>y f.0rethi)ugh<? what wilfi happen" as new c'hi^ngfss Qccutc 'fe-'' 
f ; ^ At each of f|iese stages, from central home to widening immunity to; ■ • 
••■ .^peripheral frojntier. the processes of rationality, of changing priorities.' . 
.';:nt-od tohe reapplied to. newly complex materials and problems. So educa- 
•.:'ti*^i never stops, workipg either wiil^'r and wiiler or deeper and deeper. 
No]MHly can ilo everything. Nobody can make all his choices work, But he 
can learn how to make the choices, and composition of- ideas is one good 
way to learn. 

•, I hope we agred that an educated life makes deeper and more, complex 
mistakes, ncrt just fewer, and edi||atk)n in reading and writing can givci^ 
superbopportutiities for making error* not fatal .So we learn. So we teach ; 
w_by the encouragement of ihought-about-experit^ce:,rm)t about "summer- 
vacation ■*%xpericnce. which is beyotjtf our reach. ..but abjliut t^ie^^ds of 
thought relevant to the* kind.s of writing available l6 our direct scrithiy.' 
, Why do sequences c>f nari-ativt;.of'ten1)egin effectively in the middlerN^hy 
rs a strong dehijter onf who allows most strorfgly foii all the efid.encATn 
the other side? Why is negative evidence, that wlT^h is not to be found ta 
^ support a proposal, a.s (letessary as. whai is?. " ' *' 

^- S(.me/ealists complain that the development of an idea is not a real 
form. m)t in demand except by college classes. Rather, it is the realist 
unit I know, giving practice in what is most asked of citizens every day, 
choice-making and the adding of reasons for choice, generalizing and 
giying eviilence pro and con for the generalization. "We should wait till 
Saturilay to visit the Joneses.'' There's a' potential composition. "Why 
doji t people like cabbage'^' "Whith school would be better forlim?" 
•Shall I keep this radio?" •••Shall I w()rk in politics?" "If that's fire we hear, 
what shall we do?" - these are the practical everyday pr^jcesses by which 
people live, the ifs. the alternatives, the accumulaUoris /)f. experience. 
* , which lead to plans and conclusions, important and real. Of course, they 
are not usually written down in essay form. But the essajis give the helpful, 
formal written practice to make them work. And there are.enough actual 
demands for reports too, in all .sorts of Work, to make the fotm practical-^ 
the report formed, as it needs to be. On the basis of purpose and perspec- 
tive; If we can think easily of generalizable propositions, say, quicklyl 
"The days gt>iw shorter." then the how and the when will follow to support ^ 
ihc-|d.t'a rathe} than to outline the sub.stantive; and more serious ideas'* 
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.-^^^^^^^^^^ : ;Thef e is a better way lo live ihh life " as Ihe writer 

. V/^^^^^^^ maKcir 

v; rt:. .-y tJ^tc^^^^ ISlacrorit?, Christenserr, Berthoff, and others have 

'•^f.J. sjjiid/t|i^ s^^ nec^yXi) be aware hus mai^ respDnsibijily toward jhe 

:>:;fc^^ expectation and tJ>en lo fulfilKii. ()Tier> he*^i not 

' / . ,^/;ii\v#e((t)r stahcc or yoice or ethos of rhetoric, of the 

i: . • ;ekpllc^^^^^^ suspensive qualities of language- 

, * '! • HlruLUuriJS;.: t^^ his own power because he has been 

, . / ^. Wpfl^ihj^ bit;ii^ doesn*! see his audience in friend xSt class or 

■;. teacMf or;gen^^^ He doesn i recognize the consistency and power 

. : : / . \^..0f;^ relation Ux standard dialect. He doesn't recognize . 

/ . ^ ' .t^^ rclaiiM'v>if vvfiUng to art as controlled limited experience. He doesn^t 
•ii: * • ' recdgni/e .the p!t)vvcr in the very limits of thought and language — that 

^ . thought works . in certain basic ways. .. 
•• ^ . Such awareness is naturally so comnnon, so enjoyed, that il provides the • 

/ basis fol* jokes, the humor working in the slip from one expectation to 

, another, for yny granuuaiical fc)rm we can think of. Do we confu.se singular 
and mass? Tm worried that my hair is getting thin. But who wants fat 
liair'r Or abstract and conOrele? ".She has curves in places most people ^ 
diuft even have places/.* Or the power of the predicate in "Why does 
Uncle Sam wear red'.rwhiic, and blue suspenders?" We know that the wear 
is-ihe crucial term. With such hu'Tnon who needs confusioh? ^\ 

We km>\\ lhar composition is an art and that in addition to principles 
of logical and rhetoric^ relation, principles of aesthetic judgment function. 
So we are able to talk about effective forms: parallel structures for exam- 
ple, theme and variation,, negative* coriira.st, cumulative series, balances 
and other values of art, as in painting and music also. And so we support 
int uition and knowledge with strong sense imprcssiciri. the very body of 
thought, and with practice in running these scales, drawing these lines 
>and colorations. v 
We know'enough about students,. language, 'art, reading,' and writing in , 
l-nglish to make the study of composition in English a sustaining and 
steadily accruing and culminating practice, supportive of subject matters 
other than literature as well,as of literature and^supportive of the maturint^ 
^ of the student's confidence and sense of, responsibility. 

Wha|(^don'i we know, so that we don't bring .students to a stage of con- 
fident maturity in English at age il^or IH or 30, ready to go on to a new 
stage? We don't know how to follow our own principles, to compose not 
our own field tnerely but our own purposes. We doti'i communicate with . 
>ach other, and therefore re|)eat or: forget certain partial necessary steps 
at every level. We ft^rgei the powerful latency of knowledge, of compe- 
tence, in bilingual students and can b«ild much'more tian we dg upon 
strengths, progrcWively rather than remedially. 
^ We forget the powerful relatio^i of grammar to.lfl^i^' i*"^' rhetoric imd ta 
^ " ; thc.||rinc»iples (if/ari^so' y>,e let tih^T debris of graiTtnutr confu,se our o(^ 



sinking mbdes of pj?edication in English* And, without spcurity in our own 
principlesVvye eyver papers with correction^of detail which injact would 
follow easily from a clearly purposive voice in (he 'writing of a paper 
Instead of awk^ .sfh ref\ w\\\ and such other non-parallel examples of oUr 
principle of^parallelism, we need chiefly the responsive critical statement: 
"The* main idea of this paper ts. " "the main steps ct^ its development 
ar^. . " "how then does paragraph 4 fit in, and what transitional connective 
telps would be helpful?" Teachers in Subject A, the special pre college 
course in written Hriglish at Berkeley, have found that the use of a few 
basic connective terms o^ agreement and reference ♦will iiidicate jhe 
student's degree of mastery over the arrangement of his motives, vSo 
diagnostic, tests beci)me a special kind of helpfully shariible communica- 
tion., p ^ ^ ; ^ 
rhere'sa nucleus of teaching to be much further developed, a nucleus 
involving the teacher of composition in departments of literature, the 
teacher of composition in other subject mlitters, the apprentice teacher 
who attends the classes, reads many of the papers, and cofifers with^many 
o( the students, under direct and daily guidance, the young graduate who 
goes ()u1 to teach in college, high, school; or grade school, (tnd his col- 
leagues and students there in th.eir't.oles of associates and apprentices in ' 
i the teaching of Hnglish, At every level, teacher and associate. and appren- 
tice and novice* all need tt) participate In a plan of learning, of agreement 
on a few basic principles of ctMnpositi(>n, , ' 

We need to know what'we believe to be a good compositiol in the 
English language, v) ttfirt we;may know what are tffc values of judgment at 
every stage. And vve/iced to know what are the main effei^ctive and cumu- 
lative waysof teaching such-composition to students, apprentices, teachers, 
and asst>viates, so wyniay^'work in the' strength of our knowledge and 
help each student \o recogni/e «nd work in the strength of his or hers. 





